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0) more high school seniors 


Boop, Wayne Ellsworth 
tamoras High School 
Matamoras, Pa. 

Cassidy, Judith Mary 
Irvington High School 
Irvington, N.Y. 

Dickinson, Hillman 
William Chrisman High School 
Independence, Mo. 

Ens, Catherine Clara 
Julienne High School 
Dayton, Ohio 

Folger, Robert Lancaster 
Winter Haven High School 
Winter Haven, Fla. 

Foster, Elizabeth Jane 
Oak Park-River Forest High School 
Oak Park, Iil. 

Fox, Joseph Milton 
Overbrook High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gill, John Ellis 
Las Cruces Union High School 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 

Green, Joseph M. 

Dorsey High School 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Haftel, Howard William 
Frank Morrell High School 
Irvington, N.J. 

Hammerle, William Gordon 
Athens High School 
Athens, Obio 

Harris, Donald Rosswell 
Central High School 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Killingbeck, Marguerite Grace 
Nyack High School 
Nyack, N.Y. 


Kohl, Henry H., Newburgh, N.Y. 


Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, N.H. 

Kunkel, Joan Lillian 
Garden City High School 
Garden City, N.Y. 

Kurfuerst, Leonard Charles 
North East Catholic High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lauenstein, Milton Charles 
Southwest High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Lauer, Gloria Indus 
Ames High School 
Ames, Iowa 

Lean, Elizabeth Ann 
Shorewood High School 
Shorewood, Wis. 

LeLievre, William Boyd 
Shaker Heights High School 
Shaker Heights, Obio 


Macy, Josiah, Jr., Warrenton, Va. 


St. Paul’ s School 
Concord, N.H. 

March, Virginia Ellen 
West High School 
Madison, Wis. 

Mark, Robert Burton 
Trenton Central High School 
Trenton, N.J. 

McLoughlin, James Gray 
Rome Free Academy 
Rome, N.Y. 

Ortenburger, Arthur Irving 
Norman High School 
Norman, Okla. 

Palombi, Robert Edmund 
St. Mel High School 
Chicago, Ill. 





Pederson, Donald Penhallegon 
Geneva "High School 
Geneva, N.Y. 

Perot, Charles Poultney 
J. P. McCaskey High School 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Piper, William Weidman 
Grandview Heights High School 
Columbus, Obio 

Quermann, Thomas Richard 
Washington Irving High School 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Rechtin, Eberhardt 
Redondo Union High School 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 

Robertson, Claron Atherton 
University High School 
Carbondale, Ill. 

Ronder, Joan Leslie 
New Rochelle High School 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Rosenblatt, Murray 
Evander Childs High School 
New York, N.Y. 

Sargent, Charles P., Hanover, N.H. 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
Sawyer, Constance B., Lewiston, Me. 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Me. 

Schiff, Ray (Reinhart) 

New Rochelle High School 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Strehler, Bernard Louis 
Central High School 
Jobnstown, Pa. 

Willcockson, Roy 
Central High School 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Wojciechowski, Wanda Clara 
Bassick Senior High School 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











Once again Westinghouse presents a group of 40 American 
boys and girls—high school seniors with exceptional 
aptitude for science. They are outstanding representatives 
of more than 14,000 contestants in the Second Annual 
Science Talent Search. 

Sponsored by Westinghouse and conducted by Science 
Clubs of America, the Science Talent Search is designed 
to discover students who have the ability for creative 
achievement in engineering or science and to provide 
opportunities to develop this ability. 

The forty listed here were selected to attend the annual 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 





Science Talent Institute at Washington, as guests of 
Westinghouse, where they will compete for Westing- 
house Science Scholarships. Last year, in addition to the 
Westinghouse awards, every boy and girl selected for the trip 
was offered scholarship help by one or more colleges or 
universities. Every one was a winner! 

Full information concerning the Science Talent Search 
may be obtained from Science Clubs of America, 1719 N 
Street, Washington, D.C. or to School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


nghouse 
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Our long-established TRAVEL SECTION is temporarily supplanted by BETTER NUTRITION 


BETTER NUTRITION 


MAKING BETTER NUTRITION POSSIBLE 


Dr. Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles City 


WW, are asked to provide Better 


Nutrition for school children when 
Good Nutrition is mighty hard to get. 
Many basic food cominodities have 
been severely curtailed and are, in 
some instances, altogether unobtain- 
able in sufficient quantities to meet 
school nutrition 


minimum require- 


ments. 


Governmental agencies have been 
so engrossed in national problems and 
in providing food for our Armed 
Forces and our Allies that they have 
woefully neglected the problem of 
feeding school children. Consequently, 
school authorities are faced with a 
serious problem. 


Let the child go home for his hot, 
nutritious luncheon? He cannot. Thou- 
sands of mothers have joined the 
ranks of defense production through- 
out the State. 
home to prepare a hot, nutritious meal 
for the child. The school must assume 
this the 
must solve the problem. School au- 


There is no one at 


responsibility, and school 
thorities cannot wait for initiative to 
develop elsewhere. They must roll up 
their sleeves and do the job them- 
selves. 

What can be done? 


go about doing it? 


How can we 
Several school 
systems have prepared carefully laid 
plans and are following them now. In 
Los Angeles the plan involves every 
school, every boy and girl, principal, 
teacher, custodian, assistant superin- 
tendent, and PTA organization. This 
plan goes back to Pearl Harbor and 
beyond. Briefly stated, it involves 
producing, processing, preserving, pur- 
chasing, and consuming foods. 

Producing: This phase of the plan 
deals with the program of agriculture, 
animal husbandry, and gardening. It 
is part of the Los Angeles City 
Schools “All Out” effort to produce 
foods for better nutrition. 


Each prin- 
cipal is responsible for the initiation. 
stimulation, and conduct of the pro- 


gram in his particular school and com. 
munity. It is founded upon the fol- 
lowing basic principles: 


1. Food production can be supplemented 
and increased by agricultural projects car- 
ried on at school and at home. 


2. Every school can maintain a demon- 


stration garden and stimulate home gar- 
dening. 

3. Every school can maintain and help 
the home to maintain animal husbandry 
projects. 

4. Every school can function as a source 
of technical information on the production 


of food. 


5. Every school can secure the support 
of community service-organizations in the 
expansion of food production programs. 


Three Types of Production 


Three types of food production consti- 
tute this program— 1. animal husbandry, 
2. short-term vegetable growing, and 3. 
long-term fruit and berry production in- 
cluding dual purpose shrubbery. During 
the past school year 77,354 students par- 
ticipated in gardening and livestock projects 
with the following results: 

52,834 student sponsored gardens netted 
$157,502. 

16,337 live stock projects netted $65,348. 

Many of these products were consumed 
in school cafeterias. By the end of the 
present school year, it is estimated that 
schools will be able to produce 60% of the 
vegetables, 25% of the meat, and 50% of 
the poultry needed by school cafeterias. 

As a stimulus to this program, a mobile 
unit demonstrating garden projects, meth- 
ods, need, tools, pest control, and reading 
material will travel from school to school 
under the supervision of the Agricultural 
Section. 


Processing: Some of the foods 
produced are processed at school cafe- 
terias for consumption during the 
school year. Fruits, vegetables, ber- 
ries, and many other products raised 
on school-grounds or school-controlled 
gardens are being processed under the 
supervision of home economics experts 
in several schools now. During the 
spring semester and early fall, process- 
ing will be stepped up many times. 
Summer workshop units are arranged for 
food production, conservation, and process- 








ing. Every school is required to carry on 
at least one food producing and processing 
unit during the present school semester. It 
is interesting to note that the fruit from 
three peach trees supplies the peaches 
needed in an average size high school for 
the year. 

Dehydrating units are planned for some 
schools. Also, a quick-freezing unit and a 
moderate sized slaughter-house are included 
in future plans for the School Food Center. 


School Food Center 


Purchasing and Consuming: The 
School Food Center is another phase 
of this program and is proving to be 
invaluable as a source of food supply 
for school cafeterias. All outlying 
schools and many metropolitan schools 
have been faced with acute food short- 
ages because of curtailed deliveries, 
exhausted quotas, and lack of com- 
modities in local markets, packing 
houses, and warehouses. 

The Food Center has been able to 
supply all basic food needs of the 288 
school cafeterias in Los Angeles be- 
cause of its wide purchasing power. 
Meats and other foods are sent to the 
Food Center a third of the way across 
the country. 

The cafeteria supervisors meet regularly 
with the supervisor of the Food Center. 
Discussions include food surpluses and 
shortages. A constant flow of suggested 
menus from cafeteria supervisors to school 
cafeteria managers provides suggestions for 
well-balanced, attractive, and nutritious 
meals in terms of surpluses and shortages. 
These menus are mimeographed at the 
school and made available for distribution 
to the home. The head cafeteria super 
visor is, of course, a home economics major 
and works closely with the home economics 
departments of our schools. Food experi- 
mentation units are carried on to improve 
nutrition in lieu of present and contem- 
plated food shortages. 


Two additional organizational activities 
of immediate importance are within the 
reach of every school system: 

First, every superintendent should lend 
full weight of his authority to procuring 
preferential consideration for school cafe: 
terias in the readjustment of food allot: 
ments by sending a wire immediately to 
Honorable Claude R. Wickard, Food Ad- 
ministrator. Also, local PTA organizations, 
service clubs, and teacher groups, should 
be encouraged to send similar telegrams 
This action has been taken by the larger 
school systems in Southern California. 

Secon, the community must be made to 
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feel that feeding school children is not 
solely the responsibility of the school. Meat- 
packers and wholesale grocers must cooper- 
ate fully. A plan for equitable distribution 
of school cafeteria needs should be worked 
out among several large packing corpora- 
tions, wholesale grocery distributors, and 
school officials. The percentage of business 
with schools constitutes only a negligible 
fraction of the total sales of packers and 





wholesalers. Therefore, such a plan would 
meet all needs of school cafeterias without 
working a hardship on packers and whole- 
salers. 


Better nutrition is a possibility for 
all schools if a determination to Pro- 
duce, Process, Preserve, Purchase, and 
Conserve Foods to the best of our 
ability is ever present. 





ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION: 
PLANS FOR THE YEAR 


Roy E. Learned, Principal of Washington School, Sacramento, Yearbook Editor; and 
E. P. O’Reilly, Principal of Lincoln School, Sacramento, President of the Association 


= and the War Effort is 
the theme of the Association’s 1943 
convention, to be held at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, April 18-20. For 
several years the annual state-wide 
convention, attracting from 1,200 to 
1,400 members, has been jointly spon- 
sored by this Association and the 
State Department of Education. 


President E. P. O'Reilly and Helen 
Hefferman, Chief, Division of Ele- 
mentary Education of the State De- 
partment of Education, following a re- 
cent conference, announced that press- 
ing problems with which principals 
need practical assistance are to be dis- 
cussed by prominent leaders in the 
general meetings and by the principals 
themselves in workshop sessions. Such 
topics as these are representative of 
the discussions which will occupy an 
important place in the convention: 

1. Care of Children of Working Mothers. 

2. Program of Physical Welfare of War- 
time Children. 


3. Guidance Program. 

4. Interpretation of the Schools to the 
Public. 

5. Use of Audio-Visual Aids. 

The convention brings together the 
state officials and representatives 
from each of the six geographical sec- 
tions of the Association. These offi- 
cers constitute the state council which 


convenes at convention time. 

The approaching convention em- 
phasizes the phenomenal growth of 
the CESPA in members and impor- 


tance from its inception a little over 
a decade ago. In contrast to a mere 
handful of elementary principals who 
formed the association in the late 20's 
are the six sections each of which has 
its own organization, officers, and pro- 
gram of activities. 

Under the leadership of a succession of 
capable officer staffs, the Association, year 
by year, has assumed an ever increasing 
professional responsibility. Today it is ad- 


vancing elementary education by encour- 
aging research, publishing a news bulletin 


E. P. O’Reilly, President 










































































































































and yearbook, and by increasing the social 
and professional contacts among principals. 

Besides this, the Association coordinates 
its efforts with those of the California 
Teachets Association, Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, State Board of 
Education, educational 


and many other 


agencies. 


The news bulletin is being enlarged un- 
der the editorship of A. Roland Walker 
of Pasadena and its appearances are becom- 
ing more frequent. Its columns are giving 
a broader coverage of professional activities 
in local areas, so that principals in one part 
of the State may know what is transpiring 
in other sections. 

Another professional service which every 
member of CESPA receives for his $2 mem- 
bership fee is the yearbook. Each year the 
editorial committee of the Association 
chooses a topic of timely interest to the 
profession and invites the membership to 
participate in the preparation of a year- 
book. Educators of national prominence 
also contribute manuscripts. 


annuals has 


gradually spread beyond the boundaries of 
California until the demand of educators 


The reputation of these 


from all over the nation for copies has 
made necessary the creation of a new office, 
that of Yearbook Distributor. Sarah Young 
of Oakland, who has filled this office since 
it was set up, reports such titles as Guid- 
ance in the Elementary School, Current 
Curricular Trends in Elementary Education, 
and Elementary School Environment and 
the Modern Curriculum have lifted the 
total sale of yearbooks outside the member- 
ship far into the thousands. 

This year the editorial committee, com- 
posed of Mrs. Erma Reese, Bay Section; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ramacher, Central Section; 
Dr. Vernon Tolle, North Coast Section: 
Roy E. Learned, Northern Section, and 
Gordon Stevenson, Southern 
preparing a book 


Section, is 
subject 
crowded to the front by the emergencies 
of war, and titled The Elementary School 
Faces the Problems of Mass Migration. 


covering a 


In few states is the status of the elemen- 
tary principal as high as in California or 
is his place in the councils of education 
more appreciated. Truly, membership in 
the CESPA is fast becoming a cherished 
privilege, a badge of professional growth. 


China’s Gifts to the West, by Bodde, is 
No. 1 of a series of Asiatic studies in Amer- 
ican éducation, issued by American Council 
of Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D .C.; 44 pages, illustrated, price 35c 
Charles B. 


member of the Council's committee on these 


Fahs of Pomona College is a 


studies. 








Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 

attractively illustrated pam- 

phiets: ““A Living Link in 

History,” by John C. Mer- 

riam .... Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood Region,”’ by Willis 
L. Jepson ... ““The Story Told by a Fallen 
Redwoed,”’ by Emanuel Fritz ...“- Redwoods 
of the Past,” by Ralph W. Chaney. All four 
pamphlets free to new members—send $2 for 
annual membership (or $10 for contributing 
membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
230 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Lest We Forget 


Bantertivn of Oral and Visual 
Education, Radio Division, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City, has pro- 
duced 170 fifteen-minute educational 
recordings. Howard M. LeSourd, chair- 
man of the Advisory Council, states: 


“We are especially anxious to secure the 
widest possible listening audience for Lest 
We Forget — Eternal Vigilance is the Price 
of Liberty, both in content and 
message it surpasses any series yet produced 
by the Institute. Prominent educators and 
important government officials 
formed us that the series represents a major 
contribution to understanding of the basic 
issues of the war. 


since 


have in- 


“To enrich the program and to bring its 
message into graphic form, the Institute is 
offering without charge, to all listeners — 


@ Add to the joy of your trip to 
Los Angeles, the thrill of a stay at 
THE BILTMORE . . . an evening in 
famous "Supper Club of the Stars," 
The BILTMORE BOWL, a matinee 
luncheon in THE RENDEZVOUS, 
"Nite Club in the Afternoon." 


* 


1500 Rooms @ Att Wir Batns 
Singles $4 to $8 @ Doubles $6.50 to $10 
@® THE BILTMORE @ 








and especially to school children —a Port- 
folio of Freedom which contains the flags 
of the United Nations in full colors, por- 
traits of United Nations leaders and Ameri- 
can war heroes, as well as reproductions of 
the Atlantic Charter, the Bill of Rights and 
other basic documents of American freedom, 
all of them suitable for framing.” 


* * * 


Robert Browning Poetry Contest, con- 
ducted under auspices of University of Red- 
lands, culminated on March 1, during Uni- 
versity of Redlands Twelfth Annual Writ- 
ers Week; April 4, announcement of win- 
ners. Last year the $100 prize was won by 
Irvin Ashkenazy of Glendale; Jean Higbee 
of San Pedro won the $50 prize awarded 
to a California high school student. Dr. 
Lawrence Emerson Nelson, professor of 
English, University of Redlands, is in 
charge of the event. 


* * * 


Paeifie Arts 


Pi: Arts Association (an or- 
ganization made up of artists, art 
teachers, and laymen from the 11 
Western States, who are interested in 
the arts and art education) has been 


holding regular yearly conventions 
since 1925. 


Because of gasoline rationing, transpor- 
tation problems, and eliminating of spring 
holidays for many teachers, a series of re- 
gional meeting will be held this year, in- 
stead of the usual central convention; these 
meetings to be at Los Angeles, San Jose, 
Salt Lake City, Portland, and Seattle. 

The first will be held at San Jose, April 
2-4; the others will be scheduled during 
the remainder of the Spring. 

Philoma Goldsworthy, of San Jose, pres- 
ident of the organization, is chairman of the 
San Jose meeting; Robert S. Hilpert, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, is 
chairman of the Southern California group. 
— Daniel M. Mendelowitz, Stanford Uni- 
versity; chairman of publicity. 


Teachers Club 


Our civilization has been suffering 
from the disease of irresponsibility. We 
must learn the art of taking on a job and 
seeing it through,” was the observation of 
“Chet” Huntley, noted CBS commentator, 
as he recently addressed Monrovia-Arcadia- 
Duarte Teachers Club. 

He emphasized the need of eliminating 
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chronic unemployment during peacetime, 
and the establishment of a minimum stand- 
ard of wellbeing for all people. “These 
standards should include a common educa- 
tion for all, adequate nutrition for each 
person, and insurance against old age and 
unemployment. Speaking on “My Observa- 
tions of What We Are Fighting For,” he 
briefed the answer into a.one-word slogan, 
“freedom ... the pulling of civilization out 
of the fire of dictatorships.” 


President Richard M. Oliver, high school 
coach, introduced as guests of the evening, 
the superintendents of schools, including 
Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Wilson of Monrovia- 
Arcadia-Duarte High School; Mr. and Mrs. 
Dwight L. Lydell, Monrovia Elementary 
Schools; Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Westerhouse, 
Arcadia Elementary Schools. Over 80 
teachers, administrators and friends of the 
schools enjoyed the dinner served at the 


Elks Club. 


Other officers of the Club include Vir- 
ginia Leusinger, First Avenue School, Ar- 
cadia, vice-president; Robert M. Perry, 
Santa Fe School, secretary; Mrs. Margaret 
Smith, Holly Avenue School, Arcadia, 
treasurer. 


The club embraces both elementary and 
secondary teachers of the high school dis- 
trict. Many members take advantage of 
the medical and insurance services available. 





TEACHERS 
WANTED 


Please ask your unem- 
ployed friends who would 
like to teach during the war 
emergency to contact the 
Placement Offices of CTA. 


Placement service for 
members, at moderate cost. 


Address: 

Ear G,. GRIDLEY 
2207 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 
Phone THornwall 5600 


or 


CarL_ A. BOWMAN 
408 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 
Phone TRinity 1558 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Roy W. Cloud 


rn has been devoted 
very largely to the study of educa- 
tional proposals which have been in- 
troduced as bills in the first half of 
the 55th session of the California 
Legislature. A study of the digest pre- 
sented in the back of this magazine 
shows that 3,000 bills have been pre- 
sented. Approximately 300 of these 
directly affect public education. 

The Legislative Committee of Cal- 
ifornia Teachers Association, together 
with the Retirement Committee, Ten- 
ure Committee, and Working Sub- 
Committee of the Financing Public 
Education Committee, met at state 
headquarters on February 20, for an 
all-day meeting. Many of the bills were 
discussed, approved or disapproved. 
In addition to the members of the 
Association, representatives from Cal- 
ifornia School Trustees Association, 
California League of Women Voters, 
and California Federations of Wo- 
mens Clubs were present and took 
part in the deliberations. 

The measure which met with the 
heartiest approval was A.B. 1107, 
sponsored by Assemblyman C. Don 
Field of Pasadena and 8 other mem- 
bers of the Interim Committee, which 
has studied teacher retirement during 
the past year and a half. 

Of equal importance was §.B. 307, 
by Senators DeLap, McCormack, Mc- 
Bride, Jespersen, Fletcher and Park- 
man. This bill, if enacted into law, 


will increase the annual minimum 
bande ay Peer 


State a.d.a. appropriation for elemen- 
tary schools from $60 to $80. Coupled 
in hearty approval with S.B. 307 was 
A.B. 604, the CTA proposal to in- 
crease the minimum salary of full- 
time teachers from $1320 to $1620 per 
year. This bill is by Assemblyman 
Nelson S$. Dilworth and 27 other As- 
semblymen. 

Other bills which met with CTA 
approval at this time included A.B. 
561, by Assemblyman Gaffney and 
others, to provide a minimum of 5 
days sick-leave for every teacher dur- 
ing any school year with a total min- 
imum accumulation of 25 days in any 
5-year period. The California Federa- 
tion of Teachers has joined with CTA 
in urging the passage of A.B. 561 and 
604. 

Assemblyman Dilworth’s bill, A.B. 
827, to secure State aid for kinder- 
gartens, was approved, as was also his 
bill, A.B. 1449, which provides that 
the governing board of an elementary 
school district may establish a grade 
below the first grade for children 4% 
years and over who are not of the 
minimum age required for admission 
to the first grade. 

Among the bills disapproved was 
A.B. 161, by Assemblymen Bashore 
and Lyons, which would limit expen- 
ditures for any political subdivision or 
district to 5% over the expenditures 
for the preceding year. Also disap- 
proved were two tenure bills, S.B. 
436 and 437, both by Senator Mixter. 


The first would make the granting of 
permanent tenure optional whenever 
the number of permanent teachers in 
the district exceeded 2/; of the total 
number of certificated employees. The 
second would make the granting of 
permanent classification of certificated 
employees optional until one year 
after the cessation of the present hos- 
tilities. 

$.B. 873 Mixter, the proposal of Califor- 
nia School Trustees Association for a Pre- 
view Board to hear tenure cases, was 
approved, with request for certain minor 
changes which will be submitted to the 
Trustees. 


Employment of Minors 


On March 1, the Association called 
together a number of people inter- 
ested in the bills before the Legisla- 
ture which have to do with employ- 


ment of minors. 

In addition to school representatives, or- 
ganizations which sent representatives were 
the American Federation of Labor, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Califor- 
nia State Chamber of Commerce, National 
Association of Manufacturers, California 
State Grange, California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, California Canners Association, 
California Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, Agricultural Council, California 
League of Cities, California Packing Cor- 
poration, Department of Social Welfare, 
San Francisco Employers Council, Califor- 
nia Congress of Parents and Teachers, Cali- 
fornia Federation of Womens Clubs, 
California League of Women Voters. 

The conference was called in order that 
Education may do its full part in the win- 
ning of the war. It is the desire of every- 
one, however, that nothing should be done 
to interfere with the education program of 
the students in the various schools of the 
State. 


One of the bills before the Legisla- 


ture, which occasioned considerable 











Dr. Donald Bertrand Tressider, 
President of Stanford University 


discussion when it was presented be- 
fore the Assembly Education Commit- 
tee, was A.B. 120 by Assemblyman 
Ralph C. Dills, a teacher at Compton. 
This bill, as it has been amended, 
would permit any pupil who had been 
graduated from high school or any 
other pupil who might profit by the 
courses offered, to enter a junior col- 
lege with the permission of the prin- 
cipal of the high school, even though 
he had not been graduated from high 
school. 


The idea incorporated in this provi- 
sion was first announced by Dr. Rob- 
ert Gordon Sproul, President of Uni- 
versity of California. He made it 
known that the State University 
would accept pupils who had not been 
graduated from high school, if the 
courses of the University were of such 
a nature as to benefit the pupil. Stan- 
ford University followed shortly after 
and then other universities offered the 
same privileges to students of the va- 
rious high schools. 

It is interesting to note that both 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and National Edu- 
cational Policies Commission have 
taken action on this policy as a na- 
tional issue. The high school princi- 
pals, in a recent bulletin, contend that 
the senior year of high school (Grade 
12) and not the first year in college 





should be included in the wartime ed- 
ucational program of all 17-year-old 
youth. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission, which met in Washington, 
November 20-22, passed the following 
resolution: 


“We urge that, during the war emer- 
gency, selected students who have achieved 
senior standing in high school and who will, 
in the judgment of high school and college 
authorities, profit from a year’s college edu- 
cation before they reach selective service 
age, be admitted to college and, at the end 
of the successful completion of their fresh- 
man year, be granted a diploma of gradua- 
tion by the high school and full credit for 
a year’s work toward the fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Bachelor's degree or 
as preparation for advanced professional 
education.” 


The Legislature reassembles on March 8. 
Rapidly the prac- 
tically all educational bills will come before 
the various committees. Our CTA Legisla- 
tive Letters will appear regularly and will 
inform our members as to the progress of 
the various proposals. 


following convening, 


@. great educational interest to the 
State was the announcement that Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of 
Stanford University, had been made 
Chancellor of that institution and Dr. 
Don Tressider, President of the Board 
of Trustees of Stanford, would be- 
come President at the beginning of the 
next semester. 


Dr. Wilbur has had a distinguished 
career. Giving up his practice of med- 
icine in Palo Alto and Menlo Park, 
he succeeded Dr. J. C. Branner who 
had in turn followed Dr. David Starr 
Jordan as President. Dr. Wilbur, in 
his more than 25 years, has been a 
national figure. He has presided over 
affairs at Stanford, has been President 
of the American Medical Association, 
and for 4 years served as Secretary 
of the Interior under his former class- 
mate, President Herbert Hoover. He 
has been in the forefront of the med- 
ical men of our land in an effort to 
eradicate venereal diseases, so that the 
manpower of the nation might exert 
its fullest ability in every national 
emergency. 

Dr. Tressider will bring to the Uni- 
versity an understanding of both edu- 
cational and business affairs. A native 
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of Indiana, both his father and mother 
were physicians. He himself taught in 
a rural school in Indiana before com- 
ing to California to complete his edu- 
cation at Stanford. Shortly after his 
graduation he married Mary Curry, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. D. A. 
Curry, the founders and owners of the 
Camp Curry Company of Yosemite 
Valley. 

As an item of personal interest to 
the writer of this article, Mr. and 
Mrs. Curry were the principal and 
vice-principal of the high school from 
which he was graduated. They began 
the operation of Camp Curry during 
the time they were teaching in the 
high school at Redwood City. 

Dr. Tressider became associated with 
the Curry Hotel and Transportation 
Company and later became the presi- 
dent of the organization. Besides hold- 
ing degrees from Stanford, he is also 
a M.D., but has spent very little time 
in the practice of his profession. We 
foresee for him a useful and outstand- 
ing career as President of one of Cali- 
fornia’s leading educational institu- 
tions. 


A CHANGE in the administra- 
tion of the third largest of California's 
school systems was also announced in 
February. William F. Ewing, City Su- 
perintendent of Oakland for the past 


William J. Cagney, Lancaster 
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William F. Ewing (left) ; 
William R. Odell (right) 


three years, announced his intention 
to retire the first of July, 1943. 


Mr. Ewing has given a very splendid 
service to education in California. A grad- 
uate of Stanford University, he first taught 
in the Cogswell Polytechnic College, San 
Francisco.. From this position he went to 
Pasadena where he became principal of the 
high school. Then he left Pasadena and 
became assistant superintendent of schools 
in Oakland. When Dr. E. W. Jacobsen 
left the superintendency of that city to be- 
come dean of the School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, Mr. Ewing was 
the unanimous choice of the board as his 
successor, He has maintained Oakland's high 
standard of education and will leave his 
position with the respect and affection of 
all with whom he has worked. 


Dr. William R. Odell 


In accepting the resignation of Mr. 
Ewing the board selected as his suc- 
cessor Dr. William R. Odell, assistant 
superintendent. We predict that Dr. 
Odell will carry on the work in ac- 
cordance with the best procedures of 
public education. 


He graduated from Monrovia High 
School during the time the late A. R. Clif- 
ton was principal of that institution; after 
completing his college course at University 
of Southern California, he entered Columbia 
University where he secured his Ph.D. Im- 
mediately he was selected by the President 
of Columbia to become a professor of edu- 
cation in the School of Education. He was 
one of the most popular teachers in the 
great Teachers College. From Columbia he 
went to Oakland, so that he might have 
closer contact with administrative problems, 
and expected to return to his position in 
New York City. However, his Oakland 
work was so successful that the Board of 


Education prevailed upon him to remain 
there. 


Nex: month we hope to bring to 
the attention of our members the new 
county superintendents, just now be- 
ginning their services as heads of the 
county school systems. 


We here present a picture of a 
former county superintendent, with 
whom I had the good pleasure to 
work many years ago. For the past 20 
years he has served as rural super- 
visor in the large desert area of Los 
Angeles County. 


William J. Cagney, known as Joe to his 
many friends, resigned as county superin- 
tendent of schools of San Benito County 
in 1922 at the request of the late Mark 
Keppel, to inaugurate rural supervision in 
the great Antelope Valley. Located in this 
section is the largest school district in the 
United States, the Antelope Valley Union 
High School District at Lancaster, where 
pupils are brought to the school daily from 
a distance of over 50 miles. Also located 
in the Antelope Valley is the largest ranch 
in the world, which consists of many thou- 
sands of acres. Mr. Cagney daily carries 
to the teachers and children of this desert 
area counsel and guidance of inestimable 
value. 


We are happy to report that Governor 
Warren has appointed President John F. 
Brady of California Teachers Association 
as one of his Committee of 15 to study the 
tax and financial structure of the State. 
Mr. Brady has attended several of the meet- 
ings of the committee and is taking an ac- 
tive part in the deliberations which will 
guide both the Governor and Legislature 
in formulating the fiscal program. 


Two New Committees 


CTA Board of Directors, at its reg- 
ular meeting on February 19, ap- 
pointed two new committees for the 
Association: 

1. Essentials of Modern Curriculum, 
Abby M. Perry, teacher, Burnett Elementary 
School, Long Beach, chairman; and 2. Plan- 
nig the Post-War Curriculum, Dr. William 
R. Odell, assistant superintendent, Oakland, 
chairman. Members of the Association 
who have suggestions for studies of these 
two committees, should send them direct to 
the chairmen. 


Membership in CTA is nearing the 
high mark of past years. The activ- 
ities of this Statewide professional 
organization are of such a nature that 
every teacher in California should, 


for his own personal welfare, enroll 
in CTA, which is working every day 
so that the Schools may have their 
proper place in the affairs of State. 


% * % 


All of the Gilroy school teachers, Santa 
Clara County, have inaugurated a practice 
which is greatly appreciated by California 
Teachers Association. They have indi- 
vidually contributed a small amount each 
to pay the CTA dues of their fellow- 
instructors who have entered the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 


New Seribner Books 


Cartes Scribner's Sons, publishers, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City, have is- 
sued three noteworthy books, — 


1. The Garment of God, Influence of 
Nature on Human Experience, beautifully 
written by John C. Merriam, at one time 
professor at University of California; price 


$2. 


2. Fundamentals of Machines, by Joseph, 
and 3. Fundamentals of Electricity, by Ben- 
jamin, are excellent basic pre-induction 
training courses conforming with official 
government requirements; price $1.20 each. 


Machine Shop Science and Mathematics, 
by Eaton and Free, 190 pages illustrated, a 
new edition of a nationally-known textbook 
which first appeared in 1926, issued by the 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, effec- 
tively presents what the machine-tool worker 
needs to know; price, $1.48. 


Northern Hemisphere 


One of the best Polar Projection maps 
of the Northern Hemisphere is brought to 
our attention by J. Marc Jantzen, assistant 
professor, School of Education, College of 
the Pacific, Stockton. 

This excellent map, published by the 
Canadian government, is available to the 
general public; 25c, unmounted. The map 
is 36 x 37 inches and shows the Northern 
Hemisphere up to the equator. Distance 
can be measured in terms of the Great 
Circle routes by measuring straight lines on 
this map. 

The map is available from Hydrographic 
and Map Service, Department of Mines and 
Resources, Labelle Building, Ottawa, 
Canada. 























































LETTERS 


Ik response to a request from a CTA 
Classroom Teachers Department, we have 
renewed a feature of many years standing. 
Members are cordially invited to contribute 
short, timely, zestful letters. — Ed. 


Navy Department 
Bureau of Navigation 
Washington, D. C. 
(Now Bureau of Naval Personnel) 


My Dear Mr. Cloud: 

As you undoubtedly know, the Navy 
Department has asked the high schools of 
the country to make no basic changes in 
the secondary school program, except that 
boys planning to enter naval services are 
advised to include sound instruction in 
mathematics and the physical sciences in 
their course of study, and otherwise to pur- 
sue the usual high school program. 
information has now been 
widely publicized among the schools of the 
country, the Navy Department will no 
longer maintain an office to act as a liaison 
agent with the secondary schools. 


Since this 


This office has now been abolished and 
the limited supply of materials still available 
has been transferred to the U. S. Office of 
Education. Teachers and administrators 
who want to secure such information should 
therefore address the Office of Education in 
Washington rather than the Training Divi- 
sion of the Navy Department. 


The Navy Department would very much 
appreciate any publicity you can give to the 
foregoing information, either through the 
official channels of your office, or through 
the educational associations within your 
state. 

Sincerely yours, 


Randall Jacobs 

Rear Admiral, USN 

The Chief of Naval Personnel 
]. P. Womble, Jr. 
Commander, USN 
By direction 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service — California Region 


To the Editor: 


The first year of war was, for us, a con- 
tinuing process of taking on new and urgent 
jobs, of dropping or subordinating “normal” 
but postponable jobs, of reassigning people 
where their work would be most useful to 
war, and of concentrating on those regular 
Forest Service activities enhanced in impor- 
tance by war... 


Despite serious shortages of men and 





equipment, losses from fire last season were 
held relatively low. No severe losses of 
merchantable timber, usable range or essen- 
tial watershed cover have to be recorded. 
Good luck helped in the form of generally 
favorable weather, a small number of light- 
ning fires, and scarcity of fire-starts in the 
most inflammable types. Also of help was 
an unusually high level of fire suppression 
performance, both by our seasoned men and 
by the large number of relatively inexperi- 
enced men... 


But such a record would not have been 
possible had it not been for the fine co- 
operation in fire prevention received from 
the public. The war brought home to our 
citizens, as never before, the importance of 
protecting our resources of timber, water 
and forage, so vital to the Nation’s war 
effort. .. 


As of today, more than 200 of our men 
are in the armed services. A considerable 
number have been transferred or loaned to 
the Emergency Rubber Project (Guayule). 
Many others have gone to war industry. 


Our remaining pool of seasoned men is 
now down to bedrock, if the clearly urgent 
war jobs for 1943 are to be done effec 
tively. 

One of the most urgent of these jobs 
will be to select, train and organize men 
inexperienced in fire fighting, both for vol- 
unteer crews and for members of our regu- 
lar forces. Such a program requires much 
time and effort. Another will be to con- 
tinue and expand our cooperation with the 
armed services in the many ways which 
command officers recognize as useful. . . 


We shall surely need generous help from 
volunteer groups organized for fire fighting. 
Our users will be asked to forego accus- 
tomed recreational opportunities on areas 
particularly subject to fire losses. . . 


Very sincerely yours, 


S. B. Show, 
Regional Forester. 


* * 8 


University of California 
Extension Division: Berkeley 


To the Editor: 


With the arrival of two new films, The 
Work of the Rescue Unit and A New Fire 
Bomb, both 16mm sound, 800 feet in 
length, produced by United States Govern- 
ment and released through Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, the Visual Department of Uni- 
versity Extension is looking forward to 
servicing schools, organizations and other 
groups who wish to borrow these: films. 


Both films are available upon applica- 
tion to Visual Department, Room 301, Cali- 
fornia Hall, University of California, Berke- 
ley, or through 813 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles. There is no charve for their use. 
An alternative first, second and third date 
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attached to the request would be helpful, as 
there is a limited supply of the films on 
hand. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Kathryn Winslow, 
Publications Editor. 


Dear Editor: 

Now is the time when all teachers must 
be on their guard to see that the education 
of our American children is not greatly 
weakened by selfish or thoughtless forces. 


We need food—Yes—and we are 
highly resolved to win this war, but let us 
hold fast to our cultural heritage at the 
same time. 


If the children of Leningrad and London 
can go to school during siege, 
if the Chinese can move their great uni- 


versities and treasures deep into their hin- 
terland by wheelbarrow, 


if Glasgow City can have 150 schools 
bombed and still continue education in a 
flourishing state, 
if England can preserve part of its culture 
by printing rare copies of the old English 
literature in microfilm, deep in the mines 
of Wales and then fly it to United States, 
then I know the teachers of Califorina 
and of our country, will courageously de- 
fend the right of American children to the 
educational advantages provided for them 
by our Founding Fathers. 
Genevra P. Davis 


Teacher, Belvedere Elementary School, 
Los Angeles 


National High School Poetry Association 
Western Regional Office, 3210 Selby Avenue, 
Los Angeles 
Dennis Hartman, Secretary 


Gentlemen: 

Your readers will be interested in the 
following: 

National High School Poetry Association 
takes pleasure in announcing that the fol- 
lowing schools are represented outstandingly 
in the fall semester section of Annual 
Anthology of California High School 
Poetry: 

Antelope Valley, Burbank, Kit Carson, Sacra- 
mento, Colton, Dorsey (Los Angeles), El Monte, 
Francisco Jr. (San Francisco), Glendale, Emer- 
son Jr. (Los Angeles), Lathrop Jr. (Santa 
Ana), Everett Jr. (San Francisco), Longfellow 
Jr. (Richmond), Brawley, Point Loma, Oakland, 
San Fernando, San Jose, Van Nuys, and Wood- 
row Wilson (Long Beach). 


The Association extends its congratula- 
tions to these schools for the excellent work 
they are doing in the field of poetry. 
Further particulars regarding spring closing 
date for acceptance of manuscripts may be 
obtained from Association headquarters, 
3210 Selby Ave., Los Angeles. 

Dennis Hartman, 
Secretary 
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American Molasses Company 
120 Wall Street 
New York 


To the Editor: 


In preparing our Meal-Craft, we have 
had two major objectives in mind. We want 
to do our part in the National Nutrition 
Program and, at the same time, give the 
kind of up-to-the-minute material which can 
serve you in the classroom. 


Nutritionists, experts in teaching mate- 
tials and Government authorities, have all 


had a hand in developing our Meal-Craft. 

Teachers may secure gratis, copies of the 
Sweetener Taste Test Chart, one copy for 
each student. These outline charts carry 
on the back a simple 2-egg cake recipe 
which can be used as a basis of another 
sweetener taste test. They are punched for 
insertion in student notebooks and are de- 
signed to be filled in by the student as she 
personally studies results. 


We also have prepared for classroom use 
a Molasses Sampler Kit including three 
4-ounce bottles, one each of old-fashioned 
unsulphured molasses, light molasses and 
blackstrap, together with a tasting spoon. 
This kit will be sent to you on receipt of 
25 cents. 


We very much hope that California 
teachers will find these teaching materials 
of real help. 


Sincerely yours, 


American Molasses Company 
Edith F. Vyner 


Educational Department 


Dear Editor: 


I have been an interested reader of Sierra 
Educational News for several years and have 
found it a constant source of inspiration in 
my professional work. As an educational 
journal it renders a great service to the 
teaching profession. 


This, together with the high standards 
and ideals of California Teachers Associa- 
tion which are frequently reiterated within 
the pages of your journal, make it a potent 
agency for the improvement of teachers and 
the teaching profession. Long may it serve 
in this altogether admirable capacity. ... 

Eugene Haskell, 


Principal, North Ranchito School, 
Pico, Los Angeles County 


Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


To the Editor: 


The Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction is pleased to present 





its 15th yearbook, Leadership at Work; 
Harold Spears, editor; 248 pp. illus. $2. 

This book develops from the premise that 
a growing philosophy and a constructive 
plan of action must go hand-in-hand if edu- 
cators are to make wise use of their oppor- 
tunities for leadership. 

In a warring nation, looking toward a 
permanent peace, these opportunities have 
become responsibilities. 

That cooperation among teachers, pupils 
and the community is the key to effective 
leadership is convincingly illustrated by 
countless reference to life situations where 
the elusive quality of leadership has been 
sought out and put to work. 

For examples of leadership in action, the 
editors have drawn upon environments as 
diverse as metropolitan Los Angeles and the 
farming communities of Mississippi. . . 


Cordially yours, 


Ruth Cunningham, 
Executive Secretary. 


Dear Editor: 


My father is a teacher and now I am 
one, so I know I have read Sierra Educa- 
tional News continuously since I was about 
twelve. Never has there been an article in 
it such as there is in the February issue. 

Another novice was the first to rush up 
to me and say, “Have you read ‘How to 
Teach School’?” I had — and was about to 
recommend it indiscriminately. 


But during the next three days a grey- 
beard biologist, a college philosophy pro- 
fessor, my high-school-teacher father, a vet- 
eran first-grade teacher, and a psychiatrist, 
have all made the same enthusiastic query. 

Some additional comments have been, “I 


didn’t know they could do it” and “It is 
worthy of the New Yorker.’ We shall all 


be looking for more. 


Elizabeth Raven 


Bonita Elementary School 
Crows Landing, Stanislaus County 


If It Should Be 


David Lavelle Crandall, Senior Student, 
San Rafael High School, Marin County 


I: IT should be that I must go 

To help do things long left undone, 
Then only this I wish to know — 

At what price Victory — once we've won? 


At what price Victory? — when heroes cries 
Of pain and fear of Life’s short lease 
Rise unheard to death-filled skies, 

To end ironically ‘neath a “Rest in Peace.” 


I know not who can answer this, 
I know not why all this must be, 
I only know that I must go 

To save the world, to keep us free. 


To keep us free, that all may know, 

When Freedom reigns, there Peace must 
shine, 

And if to gain this goal I fall, 

Then God in Heaven, Thy will be mine! 


From Life’s Primer 


W. J. Saunders, Visalia Junior College 


Tere is nothing so cocksure as 
ignorance; 
Nothing so bumptious as bluff; 
Nothing so shallow as posing; 
Nothing so hollow as puff. 


There is nothing so ugly as falsehood; 
Nothing so scant as conceit; 

Nothing so vicious as cunning; 
Nothing so low as deceit. 


Life is only a schoolroom, 
With experience wielding the rod 
On Adam’s unruly children, 
To point them, the hard way, toward God. 


Memory Selections for Grades 8 and 9 


N ationat Education Association announces that Selections for Mem- 
orizing for Grades 8 and 9 are now available as Personal Growth Leaflets for 


presentation to individual students. 


The Memory Series is‘now complete and available from Grade 1 through 
9—the PGL numbers are 191-199— 191 being Grade 1 and so on. Joy 


Elmer Morgan is editor of the series. 


Like the 141 other titles in the Personal Growth Series these leaflets are 
available at 1c each in quantities of 25 or more, cash with order. 


Address National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 


Washington, D. C. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


an county superintendents of 
schools of the State of California, 
meeting in conference at the invita- 
tion of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Sacramento, on 
February 16 and 17, 1943, for the 
purpose of discussing problems com- 
mon to the county superintendents 
and to the State Department of Edu- 
cation, recommend: 


1. That the public schools of Cali- 
fornia shall continue to give full and 
wholehearted support to the winning 
of the war. To that end we recom- 
mend that maximum use be made of 
school facilities. That every precaution 
be taken to safeguard the health and 


educational rights of children by — 


a. Protecting them against exploitation. 

b. Giving counsel and guidance in train- 
ing for and entering industrial pursuits. 

c. Giving or assuring supervision while 
in employment. 

d. Requiring health 
permitting employment. 

e. Assuring a minimum of interference 
with the educational program. 

f. That all school attendance and child 
labor standards embodied in State and Fed- 
eral laws be upheld and enforced by all 
school administrators. 


certificates before 


2. That local school administrators 
co-operate with the Advisory Council 
set up by OCD, to aid in determining 
policies and to assist in the operation 
of child care centers, particularly in 
relation to collecting fees. 


3. That professional qualifications 
for candidacy for the office of County 
Superintendent of Schools be estab- 
lished and enacted into law. 


4. That the educational program of 
the county schools under the jurisdic- 
tion of the county superintendent of 
schools be safeguarded against any 
legislation that will jeopardize the 
county unapportioned funds. 

5. That legislation be enacted grant- 
ing boards of trustees and district 
boards of education the right to ex- 
pend school funds to defray all ex- 
penses incurred in the maintenance 
and operation of school cafeterias. 





6. That any needed reorganization 
of the State Department of Education 
be made on the investigation and rec- 
ommendation of a professional com- 
mittee. 


7. The teachers of the State of 
California pay over $60,000 per year 
for credential services. The credential 
services are inadequate. This year 
only $21,175 was appropriated for the 
credential services. We recommend 
the following after having conferred 
with State Department of Education 
officials: 

1. An increase of at least $18,500 an- 
nually in the budget of the Division of 
Credentials. 
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2. This increase to be allocated to: 


a. Higher civil service classifications of 
the Credentials Division staff. 


b. More adequate filing and other Cre- 
dentials Office facilities. 


c. Additional professional-staff member 
and office assistants. 


d. Travel. 


We further recommend that the 
State Department of Education pre- 
pare the specific data for the above 
and submit same for the present 
budget. 


8. That the State Department of 
Education reorganize its bulletin pro- 
cedure to enable proper distribution 
of all State bulletins and forms for 
procedure through the county super- 
intendents of schools. This would 
help to professionalize the offices of 
the County Superintendents of 
Schools and of the State Department 
of Education. 


9. That permissive legislation be 
enacted authorizing the county super- 
intendent of schools to establish, main- 
tain and operate a county schools 
library. | 

10. That since the benefits of this 
statewide meeting of county superin- 
tendents which we have been privi- 
leged to share with our State Depart- 
ment of Education, has been both en- 
joyable and helpful, we recommend 
that at least one such meeting be held 
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each year and that such meetings be 
organized along the lines of the 1943 
meeting, with all divisions of the 
State Department participating. The 
theme and program of the conference 
to be determined by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in 
conference with the officers of the 
State Association of County Superin- 
tendents. 


11. That as the passing of our be- 
loved president and fellow superin- 
tendent, Edgar Muller, has been an 
untimely and serious loss to our pro- 
fession, and as his kindly, understand- 
ing and intelligent leadership will be 
greatly missed, we wish it known that 
the County Superintendents of the 
State of California here assembled, 
revere his memory and extend our 
deepest sympathy to his loved ones. 


Emergency Credentials 


12. That we endorse the resolution 
of the War Problems Committee held 
at UCLA authorizing the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction acting 
upon the recommendation of the 
Commission of Credentials, to issue 
emergency credentials upon the high- 
est standard of training for each cre- 
dential that conditions permit. 


13. That legislation be enacted to 
make optional the holding of teachers 
institutes during each school year, that 
option to rest with the County Super- 
intendent of Schools. 


Respectfully submitted by 


The Resolutions Committee of the 
California County Superintendents’ 
Association 


This 17th day of February, 1943. 
Signed: 


Dr. C. C. Trillingham, County 
Superintendent, Los Angeles 
County 


B. O. Wilson, County Superintend- 
ent, Contra Costa County 


Mrs. Margaret L. Annear, County 
Superintendent, Stanislaus 
County 


Thomas B. Price, County Superin: 
tendent, Mariposa County 


Leo B. Hart, Chairman, County 
Superintendent, Kern County 
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THE LEGISLATURE 


EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY ROBERT W. KENNY. ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
AT A BANQUET HELD IN SACRAMENTO IN HIS HONOR 


— is abroad a mistaken idea 
of progress. Many people think prog- 
ress is really accomplished by pres- 
sure from behind. I think, however, 
real progress is a pulling from in front 
the drawing power of a better world 
of the future. 


Progress in America has come 
neither from the victories of conser- 
vatism nor of radicalism. Progress has 
come from our American traditions 
made by a legal and orderly advance 
of our national ideals — primarily our 
ideal of creative moderation. 


Since this is a commencement 
speech, I believe I should tell about 
the educational opportunities offered 
by our alma mater—the California 
Legislature. ... 


The great lessons that the Legisla- 
ture teaches are those of the need for 
friendliness and friendship, for humil- 
ity and tolerance and sportsmanship, 
and finally the essentiality of a sense 
of humor. Those are the great things 
we learn here. Those are the things 
that make the Legislature the key in- 
stitution of our democratic way of life. 


The Legislature is a problem-solving 
place where men and women gather. 
These men and women here owe very 
little to each other but they owe a 
great deal to persons not at the Legis- 
lature, persons in fact, who seldom 
come to the State Capitol. Between 
one another, Legislators only owe 
deference and respect, but they owe 
both duty and victory to their con- 
stituents back home. From these two 
facts arises the paradox of our legis- 
lative behavior that is sometimes dif- 
ficult for the casual observer to un- 
derstand. ... 


The other thing that makes our 
legislative life distinctive is the fact 
that what we do owe, we owe to the 
people back home who elected us. 
That should explain to the outsider 
why we politicians are always making 
speeches, greeting people on the 
street, kissing babies. 





The second most notable personal 
characteristic of the Legislator is that 
which comes from the liberal educa- 
tion of getting elected. Now, no man 
can spring into public office. You 
have to run for it. And, in so doing, 
you let yourself in for a great differ- 
ence. I have said that Legislators are 
friendly and tolerant of each other. I 
think this comes largely from the 
common experience of electioneering 
and the fact that no Legislator elected 
any other Legislator to office. . 


And, then, too, we get cussed so 
much from our constituents back 
home that we men in public office 
turn to each other for comfort as well 
as for company. Each one of us knows 
the sort of thing the other fellow is 
up against and yet no one of us can 
shoulder or carry the burdens of an- 
other. All this because of the way we 
get into public office. 


The process of running for office 
does another thing for the Legislator. 
It forces upon him a pretty painful 
discipline that nearly everyone else 
in society is able to avoid. Running 
for office forces a man to break out 
of his own group and give up a good 
many of his own prejudices. . . . Fur- 
thermore, this elective process edu- 
cates the Legislator to assume integrity 
on the part of all the major interests 
in society and honesty on the part of 
those who differ with him. Such an 
education in tolerance and generosity 
enables the politician, at his best, to 
fulfill in the Legislature the duty 
which Democracy imposes. I say that 
the man who has a genius for legisla- 
tion has a mission of major impor- 
tance to mankind. 


Finally, we learn the prime neces- 
sity of having a sense of humor and 
of humility. 

Mark Twain said: “Do right always. 
This will gratify some persons and will 
astonish the rest.” 


The problem of what is right is al- 
ways before the Legislator... . 
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Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
said that he believed he could write 
everything he really knew on half a 
sheet of paper and that he would need 
the other half of the sheet to write 
that he wasn't really sure of that. He 
also once said “We have been cock- 
sure of so many things that were not 


” 


so. 


Finally, we must remember that up 
here, we are not law givers, that is 
a phrase that the ancients had. We 
are law makers. That is the difference 
between autocracy and democracy. ... 

Legislation is a process slow and 
cumbersome. The process turns out a 
product — laws — that rarely are liked 
by everybody and frequently little 
liked by anybody, but the Legislature 
is for all that the only institution de- 
veloped by man throughout the cen- 
turies which preserves individuals 
against gross invasion of their private 
rights and guarantees some minimum 
of benefit to all groups alike in their 
struggle for survival and supremacy. 


True, when seen from the shining 
cliffs of perfection, the legislative pro- 
cess of compromise appears shoddy in- 
deed. But, when seen from some con- 
centration camp as the only alterna- 
tive way of life, the compromises of 
legislation appear but another name 
for whaw we call civilization and re- 
vere as Christian forbearance. . 


Beginning in a wilderness, driven 
together by loneliness, we Americans 
have at length built here on this con- 
tinent a way of life whose faith is 
that there is a common touch of na 
ture that makes all men kin, all races, 
all religions, all cultures, regardless of 
political party. 


We Americans believe, for instance, 
that all children of all the people are 
entitled to both health and education. 
We believe that all life is equally sa- 
cred and must be equally secure un- 
der the law. We believe that all ques- 
tions that cannot be settled otherwise 
must be settled by the ballot. We all 
believe in a world in which all men 
can work and live in peace and in the 
right of all men to so simple a thing 
as a job and not an “apple stand” after 
the war. . 



















































SALARY SCHEDULES 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AS A MEANS OF 
DEVELOPING A SALARY SCHEDULE 


Raymond Lawrence Reed, Chairman, San Diego County Teachers Association Committee 
on Research; Chairman, Grossmont Union High School Committee on Salaries 


x modern philosophy of educa- 
tion stresses the fact that teachers 
should participate in school admin- 
istration. The democratic philosophy 
of school administration can work 
quite well in developing a salary 
schedule for a large high school. The 
following account describes how the 
faculty of Grossmont Union High 
School* developed a salary schedule. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the pro- 
cedures and methods used by this 
committee may enable other groups of 
teachers and administrators to secure 
salary for their 


schedules school 


systems. 


Early last spring the trustees of this 
high school asked the teachers of the 
school to send them a committee in 
order that the salary problem for the 
coming year might be discussed with 
them. To meet the request the teach- 
ers elected a committee of three to go 
to the school board and answer ques’ 
tions pertaining to the local situation. 
However, before going to the trustees 
the committee surveyed all possible 
approaches and materials and decided 
to submit to the board a workable 
salary schedule. It was then decided 
to find an approach that would secure 
adoption of the salary schedule. A 
quick survey by the committee, of 
available literature and information on 
how to present salary demands to 
boards of education was made; how’ 
ever, the general trend of all such 
information centered around the fol’ 
lowing arguments: 

1. Teaching is a profession; therefore, 


the teachers need a higher standard of living 
than they now have. 





* Grossmont Union High School is located 
about 10 miles east of San Diego. The system 
is a 4-year high school drawing its pupils from 
both rural and urban districts. During the 
last two years the school has been influenced 
by the national defense work and has an en- 
rollment of about 1400 students and a staff of 
about 55 teachers. 
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2. Teachers are grossly underpaid in 
comparison to other members of society who 
have similar training. 


3. Teachers in some school systems are 
receiving three times as much money as 
others; therefore the salaries of all teachers 
should be raised to this standard. 


4. The present cost of living has in- 
creased so rapidly that the teachers, there- 
fore, need 10-20% increases in salaries in 
order to save the school and education from 
utter destruction and ruin. 


Argument Not Enough 


The above arguments are dogmatic de- 
mands and seem many times to alienate the 
sympathy of many school board members 
the country over. It can be said, however, 
that the above arguments are all valid and 
excellent, but the Grossmont teachers com- 
mittee felt that in the past the arguments 
had availed little for the amount of effort 
expended. 


The first step taken by the committee 
was to make a fair and just schedule 
adapted to the indigenous condition of the 
district. This was done by studying vari- 
ous schedules that were in operation in 
other schools, reading textbooks on school 
administration, and talking with persons 
who had successfully put into operation 
schedules in other school systems. 


In the final analysis, however, it was 
found impossible to take in toto a schedule 
from another school system and put it into 
full operation in this situation. The reason 
for this can be found in the fact that ap- 
parently each locality has factors that must 
be separately considered when dealing with 
the salary situation. 


Since no apparent over-all schedule suit- 
able for all schools can be found it became 
necessary to build a salary system to fit the 
local needs; nevertheless, many fundamental 
and practical features of certain other good 
salary schedules were worked into the Gross- 
mont system. 


Once the above information was assem- 
bled by the committee members, the next 
Name 


Degree Experience 


Outside GUHS 


Year on 
schedule 
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step was to feel out the local faculty on 
the salary scheduling. This was done by 
the committee, who distributed themselves 
among the faculty members and talked indi- 
vidually and collectively with the teachers 
on the salary problem. From time to time, 
the committee would meet and pool its fac- 
ulty information and keep note of the gen- 
eral trends expressed by the teachers. 


During the same period frequent con- 
ferences were held with the administrative 
staff and their information was collaborated 
with that of the teachers. Once this infor- 
mation was pooled the committee met with 
the principal and all ideas and materials 
gathered were discussed in detail. 


With the compilation of the above mate- 
rial, the committee worked out a number of 
schedules illustrating the possible types, 
embodying in them the fundamentally ac 
ceptable salary practices along with the 
acceptable comments of the Grossmont per- 
sonnel. A faculty meeting was called; the 
various schedules were presented; no adop- 
tion was to be made; teachers were to ex- 
press only opinions on the schedules; sug- 
gestions and changes were to be offered by 
the teachers. 


It was impossible for the committee to 
retain all of the teachers suggestions; there- 
fore, a teacher of the commercial depart- 
ment was instructed to take notes on the 
meeting. These notes were consolidated 
into the previously gathered material and 
information. With this available material 
the committee then sat down to make the 
salary schedule for this high school. 


A GROUP of possible schedules was 
worked out using the collected information 
as a basis; however, it was felt by the com- 
mittee members that the school board would 
want to know how much it would cost to 
put the schedule into operation. It seemed, 
therefore, that if this question could be 
satisfactorily answered and it could be 
shown how the district could meet the cost 
there would be no question about the board 
wanting to adopt the schedule providing 
the schedule was satisfactory to the teachers. 


Our Chart System 


Once a schedule is adopted the board no 
longer has to worry about the painstaking 
task of debating about individual teachers 
salaries. Therefore, in order to answer the 
financial question the committee worked 
out the following chart system and placed 
each individual teacher on the chart: 


Salary on Difference 


schedule 


Present 
salary 
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Once the teachers are placed on the above 
chart, and the schedule is worked out, one 
can easily find out how much the total 
salaries are, and how much they will be if 
the schedule is put into operation. In addi- 
tion to this, the chart will show the amount 
of gains or losses made by individual 
teachers along with additional information. 
The committee worked out many such 
charts with as many schedules as were pos- 
sible for the Grossmont district. 


Other Adjustments 


In addition to the above charts, other 
adjustments were illustrated by similar 
charts, by varying the factor of outside 
experience. Thus by such a method it 
would be possible to work out a schedule 
that would be within the ability of the dis- 
trict to pay as well as being satisfactory to 
the teaching force. It seems that about 
65% of the school budget goes for teachers 
salaries; therefore, it was possible to know 
approximately the amount to be spent the 
following years. However, no consideration 
for teacher turnover has been allowed and 
no provision has been made for hiring addi- 
tional personnel to the force. 


Because of these factors an allowance 
should be made to cover the unexpected 
changes and charges that will occur in any 
school system. Thus the committee selected 
from its various charts and figures the 
schedule which seemed to be the fairest to 
the teachers and the school board. 


Once the committee had selected the type 
of schedule, the next step was to secure the 
approval of the faculty. In order that this 
be done mimeographed copies of the sched- 
ule were made and each teacher received 
one. A general faculty meeting was called 
and the schedule was presented to them for 
the purpose of accepting it, rejecting it, or 
amending it. The schedule was explained 
and each article was debated and consid- 
ered. Many parts of the schedule were 
changed slightly; however, in the end the 
amended schedule was adopted by the teach- 
ing force. 


Because of the fact that modifications 
were made in this schedule, it became neces- 
sary to work out another series of charts in 
order that the committee have accurate fig- 
ures when presenting the schedule to the 
school board. Slight variation charts were 
also worked out in case it would be neces- 
sary to cut down the salary budget a few 
thousand dollars. The committee then 
mimeographed the new schedule and pre- 
pared its figures to present their case to the 
board of trustees. 


After being introduced to the school 
board, the committee handed to each board 
member a copy of the schedule; a short 
time was then allowed for the trustees to 
read over the schedule. Once the reading 
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was completed the trustees began to ask 
questions, and as expected, questions cen- 
tered around the financial aspects of the 
schedule. 


Following the answers about the finances 
involved the school board’s questions cen- 
tered around professional topics such as: 
What is the difference between an MA and 
a BA? What are four units of summer- 
school work like? Are the teachers satis- 
fied with this schedule? What advantages 
are there in having a salary schedule? 
What about teachers who will receive large 
increases when placed on the scchedule? 
How much would certain individuals be de- 
creased if the schedule were put into 
operation? 


After these and similar questions were 
answered the committee was dismissed and 
was asked to appear a week later with a 
system for evaluating teacher experience 
and units of work. The following is the 
schedule as presented by the teachers salary 
committee and adopted by the school board: 


The Salary Schedule 


Years BA — BS MA — MS 
1. $1600 $1700 
2. 1690 1790 
3. 1790 1890 
4. 1890 1990 
5. 1990 2090 
6. 2090 2190 
7. 2190 2290 
8. 2240 2340 
9. 2290 2390 

10. 2340 2440 
11. 2390 2490 
12. 2440 2540 
13. 2490 2590 
14. 2540 2640 


Items influencing the schedule: 


1. Four graduate semester units every three 
years, travel, or related work, etc., for gains 
to be made on the schedule. Placement on the 
schedule to be made by the committee: two 
administrators and three teachers (see 4). If 
individual fails to meet the requirements he or 
she shall be dropped one increment on the sal- 
ary scale for each year until requirement is 
fulfilled. After maximum is reached the same 
requirement must be met, failure to meet re- 
quirements will invoke same penalty as men- 
tioned above. 


2. That for 15 units of graduate credit after 
the MA degree has been conferred, not counting 
the four units required for normal gain on the 
schedule, a teacher shall advance one year. 
Teachers cannot be advanced more than one 
year in this manner. 


3. That for outside experience not more than 
5 years shall be accepted. 


4. That individual placement on the schedule, 
work for gaining increments, acceptance of out- 
side experience, etc., shall be handled by the 
committee of two administrators (selected by 
the administrators) and three teachers (selected 
by the teachers). The teachers must submit 
tangible evidence to the committee for evalua- 
tion and teacher placement on the schedule. 


5. The foregoing proposals alter in no way 
the right of the Board to grant additional raises 
and bonuses to individuals if it so desires. 


The committee, in order to carry out the 
Board's instructions, began to evaluate care- 
fully the degrees and the experience of each 
teacher. To accomplish this successfully, 
the committee set up definite standards and 
interpreted each teacher's experience on this 
basis. Once the evaluation was completed 
more charts similar to the last-mentioned 
were worked out and the new figures were 
thus obtained. 


The trustees asked more professional 
questions and after a short discussion with 
and arrangement of compromises, the Board 
adopted the schedule. During the two 
meetings with the trustees the committee 
did not use any of the old type salary de- 
mands. All questions and arguments were 
business like and on a professional basis 
which netted for the teachers and the 
school district a fair and just salary 
arrangement. 


Ix order to put the above salary system 
into operation, it was necessary to form a 
teachers’ and an administrators’ committee to 
place the teachers officially on the schedule. 
The committee demanded official verifica- 
tion of college credits and of teaching ex- 
perience. To make sure that the individual 
teacher placement was satisfactory, and in 
order to settle placement problems, cards 
were filled out by the committee and given 
to each teacher for his signature. When 
the card was signed by the teacher he was 
formally placed upon the schedule. 


To My Great Grandfather 


H. Marian McKinley, San Jose 


Tisanx you Great Grandfather 

For coming to America. 

I never knew you, but once I saw 

Your picture in the old plush album. 

Broad of brow, keen of eye 

Quite brave and fearless I was sure. 

You left your home, the British Isles, 

And came to America, and to the fertile 
rolling lands of New York State. 

You felled the trees and plowed the soil, 

Raised stalwart sons, God fearing all. 

You fought and bled for what you thought 
was just. 


Thus I can sleep at night 

Secure in this a peaceful land. 

Nor hear the whistling menace from the 
sky, 

Dropping destruction on the earth below. 

And so again I thank you, 

Where e’er your soul is resting. 

Your coming made me an American. 














SCHOOL GARDENING 


MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES FOR A LIVE SCHOOL GARDEN PROGRAM 


Joseph Burton Vasche, Director of Research and Curriculum, Stanislaus 
County Schools, Modesto 


The interest is here! Let’s accept 
the Garden as a vital part of our 
everyday school life, and develop it 
as a laboratory of real learning! 


: war has brought with it in- 
creased emphasis upon Victory Gar- 
dens. Homes and schools through the 
nation have joined whole-heartedly in 
the movement, and in California this 
interest is shown by the projects un- 


derway in every community. 


It i 


mn 


important that teachers who 
are already busy with regular instruc- 
tional activities to realize that there 
is nothing fundamentally new in the 
gardening program; instead, schools 
have had gardens for years, and have 
long been an important, though in- 
formal, part of many school set-ups. 


The garden program today offers 
natural motivation for many branches 
of the regular school program. First, 
it is a vital part of the War Effort, 
touching every home and every indi- 
vidual the district and nation. 
Then, the garden is wholesome out- 


in 


door activity, providing exercise and 
fresh air, a vital part of healthful liv- 
ing. Nutrition and food preparation 
results naturally from a knowledge 
gained in vegetable growing. 


Gardening is definitely science, ap- 
plied to distinct everyday living prob- 
lems, of interest to all boys and all 
girls. Correlations are possible with 
art, music, reading, literature, oral 
and written expression, arithmetic, so- 
cial studies — in fact, every branch of 
school experience is related to the gar- 
dening program. Resourceful teachers 
will grasp this opportunity to provide 
substantial learning to all pupils. 


Many out-of-school agencies are an- 
xious to cooperate in every possible 
way with elementary and high school 
garden programs. Boy and girl scouts, 
junior red cross, 4-H clubs, chambers 





of commerce, agricultural extension 
service, and local garden clubs are but 
just a few! 


2. 


Classroom teachers have requested 
distinct help in assisting them in their 
work as sponsors of Victory Garden- 
ing. The first demand is for materials. 
A postal addressed to the agency 
listed will bring single copies of pub- 
lications, or in cases of books, more 
detailed descriptions. 


State Department of Education 


California State Department of Education 
released on April 15, 1942, a mimeographed 
summary stating aims, objectives, and sug- 
gestions, under the title, Gardening Through 
the Schools. Check with your principal, 
and if this guide has been retained, it will 
prove a helpful reference. 


Science Guides for Gardening 


Mrs. Jane Collins, Lincoln School, Mo- 
desto, lists the following issues of the 
Science Guide for Elementary Schools as 
suitable working references for teachers ac- 
tive in direction of this type of service. 
Check your own school file, and see if you 
have these numbers available for project 
use: 

School and Home Gardening — February, 1935: 
Volume 1, Number 7. 


How Living Things 
1935: Volume 2, 


Get Food — December, 
Number 5. 

How Living Things Get Air — October, 1936: 
Volume 8, Number 3. 

Youth and Conservation — 
Volume 4, Number 2. 

Experiments with Plants — March, 1939: Vol- 
ume 5, Number 8. 

Seeds and Their Dispersal — August, 
Volume 6, Number 1. 


September, 1937: 


1940: 


Agricultural Extension Bulletins 


Agricultural Extension Service, College 
of Agriculture, University of California, 
Berkeley, has available for distribution the 
following titles, which deal directly with 
the Victory Garden program: 


Circular 26, The Home Vegetable 
Emergency Food Production Circulars: 
a. The Home Vegetable Garden. 
b. The Home Fruit Orchard. 
ce. The Home Poultry Flock. 


Garden 
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d. Home Milk Production. 
e. Home Pork Production. 
f. Home Rabbit Production. 

Write the service for these and related 
printed and mimeographed materials, or con- 
sult your county’s agricultural extension 
service office. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has published the following 
booklets which are available in single copies 
upon request: 

Victory Gardens, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 483, List of Farmers Bulletins and Leaflets. 

Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
has prepared many excellent references upon 
preservation of foods, and these should be 
obtained for various uses related to the gar- 
dening program. 


Consumers Service Section, Consumers’ 
Council Division, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D.C., issues a regu- 
lar bulletin, Consumers Guide. March 1, 
1942, issue was devoted entirely to Victory 
Gardens, and is a splendid reference for all 
teachers. 


Federal Security Agency 


Education for Victory, bi-weekly publica- 
tion of Federal Security Agency, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D.C., in- 
cludes in nearly every issue articles on ma- 
terials and methods in Victory Gardening. 
Check each issue carefully. The March 3, 
1942, number presented an excellent over- 
view of Garden programs. 


Gardening Packets 


Information Exchange, U. S$. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has prepared three excellent 
Victory Garden packets which may be bor- 
rowed free of charge for a two-week period, 
upon application to the exchange. Ask for: 


Packet XVIII-G-1: Victory Gardens and Food 
for Freedom Campaigns. 

Packet XVIII-G-2: How to Plan, Grow, and 
Preserve Home Garden Products. 

Packet XVIII-ES-1: Garden Programs of 
Schools and of Youth Organizations. 

Each packet is a collection of bulletins, 
pamphlets, course outlines and other pub- 
lished data collected throughout the nation, 
and dealing with the garden program. 

When writing to the exchange, ask for a 


catalog of the other packets in their Educa- 
tion in Wartime series. 


Civilian Defense 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, Wash- 
ington, D.C., released recently an excellent 
Guide for Planning the Local Victory Gar 
den Program. Consult local OCD headquar: 
ters for this publication. 
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Text Materials 


Teachers who are sponsoring successful 
garden programs report much valuable help 
has come from selected materials included 
in science basic and supplementary text- 


books. 


in your grade, and adapt contents to the 


Review all such books now in use 


projects of the group. 

Particularly well recommended by elemen- 
tary teachers are those titles in the Row, 
Peterson and Company Unitext Basic Sci- 
ence Education Series, which deal with as- 
pects of plant growth and development. The 
content of each booklet is scientifically ac- 
curate, well-written, beautifully illustrated, 
and outstandingly popular with pupils. 


Bureau of School Service 


Bureau of School Service, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, as part of 
an experiment in applied economics made 
possible by a grant from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, has prepared a group of 
basic story-readers, suitable for primary and 
intermediate levels. The titles include: 


On the Farm 

We Plan a Garden 

Sowing in the Sun 

The Garden Grows 

Garden Enemies 

The Smiths’ New Garden 

Improving the Garden 

We Will Sing One Song 

Each booklet sells for 15 cents, except 
the garden song book, which costs 25 cents. 


Gardening Is Fun 


Gardening Is Fun is the title of an out- 
standing mimeographed book, prepared by 
Jean McDaniel, teacher of agriculture and 
home beautification, Los Angeles City 
Schools, and published by Educational Fac- 
tors, Ltd., 1617 State Street, Santa Barbara, 
California. The volume is popular with 
classroom teachers, on both elementary and 
secondary levels, and will be a worthy ad- 
teacher's library. 
Written in non-technical language, and rich 
in illustrations, single copies are 60c. For 
10 or more copies, the price is 50 cents each. 


dition to every school 


General Aids 


Meredith Publishing Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has available for free distri- 
bution, an Index of Extra Helps, which in- 
cludes lists of available slides, films, leaflets, 
Garden Club handbook, etc. This organiza- 
tion, likewise, sponsors Junior Garden Clubs 
of America, and offers countless possibili- 
ties to school groups. 


Adult Books and Magazines 


Recent issues of home magazines have 
been rich in Victory Gardening materials. 
Certainly, the contents of Sunset, American 





Home, Better Homes and Gardens, House 
and Garden, and House Beautiful should be 
surveyed each month, and materials adapted 
for school use. One magazine, House and 
Garden, for example, released a special sup- 
plement, Defense Garden Guide, in its 
January 1942 number. 


Take time to check books on Gardening 
in your community's public library. One 
library revealed the following leading titles, 
all valuable in various types of vegetable 
and flower gardening: 


Balthis — Plants in the Home 

Beard —- Adventures in Dish Gardening 
Biddle — How to Arrange Flowers 
Blair - 


Cary — Arranging Flowers 
Year 


Garden Clinic 


Throughout the 


Conway — Flowers: East-West 
Ellis — Soilless Growth of Plants 
Ferguson — Fun with Flowers 
Goldsmith — Designs for Outdoor Living 
Johnston — Country Craft Book 


Scarborough — American Flower Arrangement 
Visual Aids 


Victory Gardening is learning with a 
purpose, and as an activity is particularly 
conducive to the use of Visual Aids. Mo- 
tion pictures and slide sets are available 
through the Extension Division, University 
of California, Berkeley or Los Angeles, and 
from various commercial seed and fertilizer 
companies. Ordinarily, these are most ef- 
fectively obtained and circulated by the city 
or county visual education department. 


Youth Organizations 


Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City, and Girl Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 155 E. 44th Street, New York City, 
have prepared many materials for use by 
local troops in developing gardening pro- 
grams. 


Likewise, the 4-H Club leadership in 
Gardening is wellknown to all teachers in 
rural areas. Check with adult leaders in 
your locality for materials which might as- 
sist in the classroom gardening project. 


Additional Agencies 


The following agencies are others which 
might be contacted through letter for addi- 
tional gardening help: 


Federated Garden Clubs of America, 598 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 


Garden Education Department, National Edu- 
eation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
Washington, D.C. 


Garden Service, National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


National Garden Bureau, 130 North Wills 


Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 





3. 


A second request from classroom 
teachers is for instruction and assist- 
ance in the techniques and the prob- 
lems of gardening, that they may be 
prepared to render best possible lead- 
ership to their individual school pro- 
grams. 


In Stanislaus County 


One approach to this problem was 
the following: 

Stanislaus County Schools, Mrs. 
Margaret L. Annear, superintendent, 
held a Workshop on School Garden- 
ing at Modesto Junior College, on a 
Friday afternoon and evening. The 
program was under the direction of a 
county-wide teacher committee, with 
Gale C. Griswold, of the college sci- 
ence department, the chairman of the 
meeting. Fifty elementary and second- 
ary teachers, attired in work clothes 
and equipped with gardening tools, 
participated in the workshop, which 
included lectures, demonstrations, and 
field work, the latter starting with dry 
soil and ending with planted rows of 
fall vegetable seeds. An outdoor bar- 
becue dinner provided a_ pleasant 
break in the 6-hours work, and af- 
forded opportunity for exchange of 
ideas and plans. Additional meetings 
of this same type are 
planned for winter and spring dates 
this school year. 


workshop 


In the second place, elementary 
teachers will find their district high 
school’s agriculture department willing 
and anxious to cooperate in the de- 
velopment of this excellent gardening 
program. Your regional agriculture 
teacher has experience and informa- 
tion which will prove invaluable in 
carrying on the activity, plus the fact 
that such working together will make 
for an understanding of the function- 
ing of schools at both levels. Con- 
sider this possibility in your own 
and then seek the 
help when it is needed. 


school program, 


Likewise, do not hesitate to call 


upon your adviser, 


home demonstration agent, 


county farm 
county 


and county agriculture commissioner. 
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They will all generously offer aid to 
your program. 


4. 


— is no substitute for first- 
The teacher who 
sponsors Victory Gardening will find 
a home garden of her own, the best 


hand experience. 


testing ground for techniques and 
ideas gained from reading and from 
conversation. The garden need not be 
a large one, for even a small window- 
box can produce amazing results. A 
home garden it should be, and the 
success and the failures reflected in 
leadership which the teacher provides 
boys and girls in this great American 
activity. 





FORWARD WITH BOOKS 


Juanita I. Piggott, Teacher, San Pedro High School, Los Angeles City Schools 


For books are more than books, they are the 
life, 

The very heart and core of ages past, 

The reason why men lived and worked and 


died, 
The essence and quintessence of their lives.” 


— Amy Lowell 


N, other thing that man has 
created is as remarkable or enduring 
as the world of books. Everything 
else may flourish for a time and then 
perish, but the thoughts of men are 
infinite. 


It is not only our pleasant duty to 
impress upon the minds of the young 
people the eternal values of books, it 
is also a patriotic obligation to make 
students conscious of the fact that the 
right to use books and to read ac- 
cording to individual interests is a 
democratic liberty. 


The preservation of our Republic 
depends upon the intelligence and 
information of the people. There- 
fore, the importance and influence of 
good literature can not be over-esti- 
mated. 


Interest in books may be stimulated 
by such topics as: the evolution of 
books, pictures drawn by Cave Men, 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, the story of 
the alphabet, old manuscripts, the 
make-up of a book, and famous libra- 
ries of the world. 

Pageants, costumes, parades, 
hibits, hobby shows, book quizzes, 
dramatizations from famous novels, 


ex- 


and scenes with historical backgrounds 
can also add much to the pleasure and 





information of book usage and library 
promotion. 


A comparison of the books of long 
ago with the present-day books affords 
much interesting background. The 
first primer, for example, made 300 
years ago was called the Horn Book 
for the simple reason that the printed 
words were covered with thin horn 
through which words could be read. 
In this way the pages were kept clean 
and protected. Its single page was set 
in a wooden handle. 

In 1475, a book of manners was written. 


called Babees Boke which when 
translated meant Babies Book and was filled 


It was 


with rules of behavior. 


From the nations of the world have come 
For 
example: the Orient, the maxims of Con- 
fucius; India, Gitanjali (Song Offerings) of 
Tagore; Persia, Omar Khayyam’s Rubiyat; 
Greek, Homer, Sophocles, and Plato; Latin, 
Aeneid, Virgil, Cicero; Italy, Dante, Pet- 
rarch, Machiavelli; Spain, The Cid, Cer- 
and Ibanez; French, Tolstoi, 
Rosseau, Hugo, Dumas, and Anatole France; 
Scandinavian, Bjornson, and Henrik Ibsen; 
English, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, 
Shelley and Keats, and Tennyson. 


a treasurehouse of golden literature. 


vantes, 


Ewenasis now should be put upon 
books bearing upon timely topics such as: 
principles of democracy, the Four Freedoms 
for which we are fighting, books showing 
the nature of the enemy, and the life of 
the people in conquered countries. under 
dictators. Much attention should be given 
to stories dealing with the activities of our 
military, naval, and armed forced. In addi- 
tion to these are the biographies of famous 
men and women. There is no better way 
to show how to maintain morale during war 
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time and service on the home front, than 
through the medium of stories. 

Books play a large part in the giving of 
ideals, tastes, attitudes, skills, and knowl- 
edge. All book activities may be linked up 
with good citizenship. Through the read- 
ing of good books we are forming our char- 
acter and ideals; through an appreciation 
of beautiful make-up and preservation we 
are developing a sense of values, and in the 
use of library books we are inculcating in 
young people a responsibility toward public 
property. 

The Writer's Club in our school gave a 
party during Book Week. Little book 
shaped invitations were sent out telling each 
member to arrive at the party representing 
some book. Many original and unique ideas 
were presented. All manner of pictures, 
emblems, tokens, and objects were used. 
They varied from very simple delineations 
such as: The Light That Failed, a burned 
candle; Treasure Island, 
chest, with an island in the distance; The 
Calico Ball, depicted by a round piece of 
calico pasted on a piece of paper. More 
complicated picturizations were Oliver Twist, 
a bunch of olives plus an “R” with a twist 
of rope under it. The author was smbolized 
by a chicken with a large letter “D” for the 
head plus the letter “S”. 

The English classes illustrated the books 
that they had chosen for the reading 
project. Then a contest was held to see 
who could guess the most. This created 
much excitement; some 88 very clever ex- 
amples were handed in. The news of this 
spread and other classes came in to enter 
the contest. 


the picture of a 


Still another interesting activity is to 
write a short incident using the titles of 
books. Of course, in these stories the ob- 
ject was to use the titles that gave coherence 
and continuity. 


Teachers interested in excellent material 
concerning our national Bill of Rights may 
obtain help from a splendid series of 
mimeographed circulars issued by Office of 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. C. C. Trillingham, 808 North 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


Democratic Education, suggestions for 
education and national defense, by Progres- 
sive Education Association, a helpful 24- 
page bulletin issued by American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1734 Eye Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is one of a series of timely 
pamphlets issued by that Council and com- 
prises suggestions concerning 9 areas of 


education for national defense; price 25c. 
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FILM STRIPS 


BRING ALL OF THAT INSPECTION TRIP BACK WITH YOU 


Ernest C. Spafford, Science Instructor, Edison High School, Stockton 


Hw: your students and you en- 
thusiastically planned an expedition to 
some industry nearby and then found 
when you made the visit that noise, 
extraneous material, or lack of time 
greatly reduced that which your group 
was able to see and understand? 

Have you, as a teacher on a vaca- 
tion, seen something miles away from 
your classroom that you would have 
given so much to have your students 
see? 


This suggestion doesn’t give the 
whole answer, but it does give part of 
the answer. I have found that in 
some cases it causes more interest than 
an actual visit would. It also removes 
that obstacle of teacher liability for 
accidents, which is always present on 
a school expedition. It gives a chance 
to get a complete coverage of the 
expedition, and, even more, to repeat 
the trip whenever you wish. 


Commercially- prepared film-strips, 
although valuable in what they show, 
can never take your class to local in- 
dustries or points of interest, nor do 
they present materials in the way that 
you have found to be the most suit- 
able for your classroom situation. By 
making the film yourself you can 
choose the subject, order of presenta- 
tion, content, and even more, you can 
get student participation and interest 
in developing the project. 


My interest in the subject was pres- 
ent before our school purchased some 
equipment suitable for use in making 
film strips and microphotography 
work.* My first real attempt was on 
The Stockton city water supply. After 
a cordial discussion with the manager 
of the local branch of California 
Water Service Company and an ad- 
monition to be careful not to take 
pictures that could be useful to a sabo- 
teur, I went around with one of the 


*I would be glad to furnish any one informa- 
tion about the equipment needed or the tech- 
niques involved. 


men on his daily visit to all of the 
pumping stations, taking pictures and 
getting all of the information possible. 
After a visit to a special research 
laboratory at one of the pump-sta- 
tions, I was ready to begin assembling 
the series of pictures in the desired 
order. 


If you could be sure that they were 
all good and if you did not want any 
titles in the strip, your work would 
be very simple — you would print a 
positive from the negatives just as 
they are. I wanted explanations for 
each picture; so I typed them out and 
photographed the carbon copies, which 
are darker than the blackest ribbon 
can make. I also had to eliminate the 
extra pictures taken and those that 
didn’t show what they were supposed 
to show. The job of printing the 
series with the titles and pictures in 
order and all of the exposures correct 
was made fairly simple by the use of 
a home-made printer with a built-in 
exposure-meter. 


When it was finished, the strip con- 
tained 64 pictures and titles and rep- 
resented something which could not 
be bought anywhere. It could be 
shown any time it was needed and 
kept up to date as changes would oc- 
cur in the subject. It gave me a chance 
to work out some of the rough spots 
in the process before I tried to have 
student help. 


Transportation Pictures 


October 1941 brought a radical change 
in the transportation system of Stockton. 
The streetcars were abandoned and buses 
took their place. With the help of the 
students, a number of pictures were taken 
of the last run of the streetcars on a school- 
day, then of a streetcar itself, and, finally, 
of the buses. An appeal through the high 
school paper brought some interesting his- 
tory of the early days of the streetcars in 
Stockton, as well as some possible sources 
of oldtime pictures. 


Soon the work of salvaging the rails and 
overhead trolley-wires began —thus fur- 
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nishing more pictures to work in to the 
series. With 60 pictures to place into the 
general plan of the project and with titles 
to explain each picture, there was plenty 
to keep even the most enthusiastic helpers 
busy for a while. 


Pearl Harbor and the registration of 
civilian volunteers interrupted the work. 
How could a school-teacher help most in 
our Defense Program? Why not make a 
series of pictures on bombs — something we 
all wanted to know about, but of which we 
knew very little. With the advice and en- 
couragement of Captain Troke, one of the 
Stockton firemen who attended the Wedge- 
wood Arensal chemical warfare school, I 
presented the problem of getting pictures 
and other illustrative material for the strip 
to my science classes. 


The results were more than I had even 
hoped for. I had duplication of all of the 
pictures and material that I could possibly 
use — even a 25-pound target-bomb and 
a model of a magnesium incendiary bomb 
were brought in. With the guidance of 
Captain Troke and the extra time afforded 
by Christmas vacation, the film-strip on 
Bombs was ready for use by January 1. It 
is 75 frames long and includes material on 
all of the types of bombs except gas bombs, 
which at that time we hoped wouldn't be 
brought into this war. 


Everyone Is Pleased 


My classes saw it first and were proud 
of their part in it. A number of other 
classes have seen it as well as clubs and 
groups in school and out. By that time the 
civilian defense education plan had been 
put into operation and the strip found more 
use in the training of air-raid wardens and 
other civilian defense units. 


As an instructor in the basic training 
courses of civilian defense it was quite evi- 
dent to me how important a series of pic- 
tures and explanatory notes could be in 
presenting information to a group of 200 
people. 


As the need arose I made a film-strip 
explaining the organizational set-up of the 
civilian defense plan and then one dealing 
with gas warfare. I have lost track of the 
number of times these film-strips have been 
used in carrying on the work of preparing 
our civilian defense workers and others 
against a possible attack, but it has been 
a tremendous satisfaction to have been able 
to make the strips, and, what is most im- 
portant, to have them ready at a time when 
others were not available. The students 
have enjoyed furnishing some of the illus- 
trations as well as wanting to know how to 
do their part in home defense. 


Some people object to a film-strip be- 


cause it is a definite series of pictures which 
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can not be altered without trouble, but that 
need not be too strong an argument if the 
arrangement of the pictures is given careful 
consideration in the beginning. Splicing can 
eliminate obsolete pictures and allow the 
introduction of new materials. Those who 
still object can cut their strips apart and 


More 


important, it seems to me, than how the 


mount each picture in a 2x2 slide. 


pictures themselves are mounted or shown, 
is to take pictures the students are or would 
be interested in, to have them help as much 
as possible in fitting the illustrations into a 
complete story, and to then have them par- 
ticipate in the trip to a considerable extent 
by the recognition of local material and the 
explanation of its significance. 


Other Films 


It is too bad to have had to make the 
work on Transportation in Stockton wait, 
because I could have used it in my classes 
to good advantage. Also, I could use one 
on the local sewage disposal plant, one on 
the story of the change of water into elec- 
trical power at some of the big dams, one 
on part of the Grand Canyon trip I took 
in 1941, one showing the dedication and 
some of the development of our new high 
school, and one showing some of the activ- 
ities of the agriculture students. 

On all of these listed there has been 
some part or plan completed, but lack of 
time has held up the rest. This year, to 
the extent that our time allows and the 
government permits us to take pictures, we 
are looking forward to completing some of 
the work already started and further explor- 
ing the scientific significance of our sur- 
roundings. 


Trapdoor Spider 


California teachers 


United States, has a most 
interesting life-history and 
home. The Trapdoor Spider 
is a harmless and useful na- 
tive Californian. 

The two illustrations here- 
with are through the cour- 
tesy of Ward's Natural 
Science Establishment, Box 
24, Beechwood Station, 
Rochester, New York; D. L. 
Gamble is president of this 
world-famous service, now 
in its 8lst year. 

Ward's has a stock of 
live adult trapdoor spiders 
and their burrows. Instruc- 
tions for making trapdoor 
spider gardens are sent with 
the living spiders and up- 
per part of burrow. 





who teach nature- 
study or biology know that the Trapdoor 
Spider, abundant throughout Southwestern 








March is American Red Cross Month, according to proclamation by the President of 
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the United States. The war fund drive held throughout the nation in March gives every 
patriotic American an opportunity to support this great humanitarian enterprise. A. L. 
Schafer is manager, Pacific Area, American Red Cross, with headquarters at Civic 


Auditorium, San Francisco. 


To finance this War Program, expanded to the ends of the earth, citizens this year are 


giving double. Goal is $125,000,000. There 


Prayer 


Dorothy Vena Johnson, Teacher, Ascot 
Avenue Elementary School, 
Los Angeles 


© piRit of Lincoln 
Bravest of men 

Give us the power 
To be fearless again. 


Grant us your foresight; 
Let nothing assail 

Our vision, that freedom, 
And justice prevail 


In our homeland.— 
We would transcend 
All racial barriers, 


All creeds defend. 


Plastics From Farm and Forest, by Lougee, 
an illustrated book of 170 pages, is issued 
by Plastic Industries Technical Institute, 
186 South Alvarado Street, Los Angeles; 
price $2. This is a clear, interesting ac- 
count, for the general reader, of an increas- 
ingly important subject. 


Redman Scientific Company, of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, 


represents the Ward establishment 


in California. 


is a chapter or branch in your community. 


Junior Colleges 


Ix spite of unusual losses due to wartime 
closing of several institutions, the junior 
colleges of the country have held their own 
in numbers and have increased their serv- 
ices to the youth of the country, according 
to data appearing in the Junior College Di- 
rectory 1943, published by American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

The new publication, edited by Walter 
C. Eells, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, shows 624 junior colleges in 45 
states in January 1943, as compared with 
627 institutions at the same date in 1942. 
While 30 institutions have closed on ac- 
count of decreased enrollments or because 
the government has commandeered their 
plants for the duration, the loss has been 
compensated for by 27 junior 
newly organized or listed for the first time, 
with enrollments much greater than in the 
institutions which have closed. 

Total junior college enrollments reported 
are in excess of 314,000 students, a growth 
of more than 17% over the previous year. 
The largest number of junior colleges are 
found in California, with 69 such institu- 
tions having a total enrollment of 144,000 
students. Texas is second with 42 junior 
colleges and 18,000 students. 


colleges 
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School Library Association of California, 
Northern Section, will hold a Book Brunch 
in San Francisco, Sunday, March 7, the 
day following the English Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting. Discussion will center 
around problems of English teaching, espe- 
cially in relation to the library. Librarians 
are asked to invite members of the English 
departments of their schools. The program 
will consist of 2-minute reviews of the most 
helpful books for English teachers, listed by 
Margaret Girdner, of San Francisco Bureau 
of Texts and Libraries, at the English 
Teachers meeting. 


Musie Edueators 


Buewniat meeting of California-West- 
ern Music Educators Conference will be 
held in Santa Barbara, April 19-22. Theme: 
Music education in wartime; ways and 
means of making the entire music educa- 
tion program contribute directly to the war 
effort. 


The Conference, comprising Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada and California, is a division 
of Music Educators National Conference, a 
department of the NEA. Officers are: 


Mrs. Helen C. Dill, Beverly Hills, President ; 

Vincent A. Hiden, Oakland, First Vice-Presi- 
dent ; 

Virginia Short, Stockton, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


State directors are: 
Leslie Clausen, Los Angeles; 
George C. Wilson, Tucson, Arizona ; 
Frank H. Baugh Jr., Logan, Utah; 
Theodore Post, Reno, Nevada. 


The Conference will accent the great 
heritage of folk-music of America, which 
has not always received the recognition it 
deserves. 

The music of our Allies, especially Great 
Britain, Russia and China, as well as the 
cultures of their peoples, will be stressed. 
Special programs will recognize the music 
of our Latin American neighbors. 


Lilla Belle Pitts, of Columbia University, 
and national president of Music Educators 
National Conference, will be present and 
take an active part in the program. 

The Advisory Board for the CWMEC consists 
of the officers, state directors, Caliornia section 
presidents and Louis W. Curtis, director of 
music, Los Angeles City Schools; William E. 
Knuth, San Francisco State College; Lester F. 
Schroeder, Escondido; Fred Ohlendorf, Long 
Beach; Eldon Ardrey, State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff; Walter Zamecnik, Los Angeles; Glen 
Case, Beverly Hills; Clarence Heagy, Fresno. 

Headquarters for the Conference will be 
the beautiful Santa Barbara Biltmore on the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. Santa Barbara 
has extended a warm welcome, and is plan- 
ning to present a pageant, Forward to 
Freedom, as well as many other musical 
offerings. 


At the recent War Congress of American Industry, attended by over 4,000 of the 
nation’s business and professional leaders and sponsored by National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the following resolutions on the Education-Industry Conferences were adopted: 

WHEREAS the American system of free education is primary among the institutions 
to which our nation must look for the development of the skill and initiative necessary to 
sustain our nation’s progress and prosperity, and, 

WHEREAS many teachers have left their schools to enter the armed services or industrial 
establishments for the duration of the war, to the point where there is danger that the 
efficiency of the educational system may be impaired; 


BE IT RESOLVED that industry urges its members to continue in each community their 


active 


adequate teaching personnel. 


WHEREAS many industrial executives have had the privilege and pleasure of meeting 
with school administrators and teachers active in all branches of the educational system, 
by means of the nation-wide series of conferences during the past year, jointly sponsored 
by the Committee on Educational Cooperation of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, in cooperation with the National Industrial Council, and by the Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through Education, of the National Education Association: 

AND WHEREAS these conferences have been enlightening, stimulating, and helpful 


toward creating better understanding and a unified nation; 


BE 


to the National Education Association for this cooperation; 
AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that both the National Association of Manufac- 


turers and the National Education Association be urged to hold similar meetings during 


1943, 
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interest in the school system and to assist in the maintenance at all times of an 


Education-Industry Conferences 


IT RESOLVED that the Congress of American Industry expresses its sincere thanks 


Mathematics Jor Today 


McMACKIN and CONKLING: 


Essential Mathematics 
A course in General Mathematics for the early years of high school. 
Appropriate for students who may not intend to go on to college but 
who have a real need of mathematical training for everyday use in the 
world of today. A teachable, tested program developed by Frank J. 
McMackin, Jersey City, N.J., and Roscoe P. Conkling, Newark, N. J. 
Usable also as an arithmetic “refresher” course. $1.48 


BETZ: Basic Mathematics 
A ONE-YEAR REFRESHER COURSE to provide the training needed in 
the wartime curriculum. 
Covers arithmetic, informal geometry, elementary algebra, and numerical 
trigonometry. $1.48 


WELCHONS-KRICKENBERGER: 
Solid Geometry 


A new revision of this popular course. Contains a new selection of 
theorems, additional applications, comprehensive tests. $1.48 
































Prices subject to discount 


Ginn and Company 


45 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





PARENT-NURSERY SCHOOL 


CHILDREN LEAD US IN OUR LEARNING 


Alma Smith Chambers, Director, Parent-Nursery School Centers, Berkeley Public Schools 


Orc more our interest and at- 
tention are being focused on the 
Home as the exigencies of war force 
us to turn to it as a natural center of 
activity. War will make all of us pro- 
duce and consume more in the home 
environment than we have in several 
generations. This can be of great im- 
portance to the nation, since the pres- 
ervation of the home would seem es- 
sential to the preservation of our 
democratic way of life. 


This places upon education the task 
of creating new curricula in Family 
Life Education at every level from 
early child to adult education so 
that people of all ages may develop 
new insights and skills in home living. 


To this end, Berkeley is operating 
two programs in this field at the 
adult level,— (1) it is sponsoring 
four nursery schools with the Work 
Projects Administration for children 
whose mothers are working and (2) 
three Parent-Nursery School Centers 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 






















WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
i ary because it contains all the 

words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- a 
signed to help the student use : 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- & 
betical arrangement. § 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 













Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


for non-working mothers as part of 
its Family Life Education program. 


In both programs the emphasis is 
upon the family rather than the child, 
and Parent Education is viewed as a 
flexible and vital process, in which an 
attempt is made to meet the learner 
on the level of his own interests and 
needs. 


In war nursery schools, time is an 
important factor to mothers who are 
working under various pressure con- 
ditions so every possible use is made 
of the time that is available. Parents 
in these schools share with the staffs 
information about the child’s daily 
program at home. This helps the 
staffs to plan more adequately their 
school programs in terms of individual 
differences. 


Pot-luck suppers are being instituted 
in one center for all family members 
and promises to be an interesting kind 
vf Parent Education. Two schools 
inanage to have occasional evening 
meetings with their parents. The re- 
sponse has been heartening. 


With the establishment of Federal 
nursery schools in 1934, our local 
Board of Education became increas- 
ingly interested in the nursery school 
as a center for Family Life Education 
for both parent and child as an exten- 
sion of the discussion-group program 
established in 1925 when Berkeley 
was selected as one of four California 
cities to set up experimentally this 
type of adult education. A study of 
enrollment in those early years re- 
vealed that there had been a definite 
trend of young parents with children 
below legal school age to turn to 
these classes for help in better under- 
standing their own needs, parent-child 
relationships, and child growth and 
development. There was, however, a 
lag between articulated theory and 
home practices. Mothers often com- 
plained with some bitterness that they 
could not make the theories work. 
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The Board decided that the education 
of young parents could be facilitated 
with a laboratory setting in which 
mothers could learn by doing — by 
working with living children in spe- 
cific situations. Its study of the prob- 
lem led it to authorize the establish- 
ment of a Parent-Nursery School Cen- 
ter for 35 mothers and their 2- and 
3-year-old children, an afternoon ses- 
sion for mothers of 4-year-olds in 
1940, and two additional centers in 
1942. 


Mothers Must Enroll 


Only children whose mothers, 
grandmothers, and foster mothers en- 
roll in the 6-hour weekly program in 
a Center are accepted in the nursery 
school. Children attend 5 mornings a 
week so that mothers may observe 
normal adjustment and the growth 
and development of children who are 
accustomed to being together for a 
certain number of hours daily. Moth- 
ers attend one weekly laboratory pe- 
riod of 3 hours and a discussion-period 
of equal length. They are accepted in a 
Center upon presentation of a negative 
tuberculin report. Children are required to 


have a physical examination before being 
accepted for admission. 


Mhoruers are required to remain with 
their children the first several days of 
nursery-school so that they as well as chil- 
dren may have an orientation period in the 
new environment of the school. It is not 
always easy for young mothers to feel that 
their children will be well-cared-for in the 
more impersonal atmosphere of the nursery- 
school, so we believe that orientation for 
the mother is quite as important as for any 
child. Most little children fatigue somewhat 
easily in their first organized group-expe- 
rience, so the new child and parent are 
accepted for only short periods for several 
days or weeks, as individual needs may 
indicate. 


Parents and staff members have confer- 
ences to discuss interests and difficulties 
and, from the general record-form, staff- 
members can learn something of home con- 
ditions and areas of need. A survey of 
these reports indicates that mothérs want 
help in specific situations; that they need 
help in accepting parenthood as a creative 
experience; that they need to know some- 
thing of the way children grow and de- 
velop; that they need to cultivate deeper 
understandings of adult relationships as 
well as parent-child relationships. 

After the formalities of admission are 
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ducted into the various parts of the nur- 
sery school program, proceeding from sim- 
ple to more complex experiences. Participa- 
tion may be as simple as helping the staff 
member arrange play materials and discuss 
their various uses or may be as extensive as 
taking almost complete charge of some part 
of the program. The mother’s first interest 
is her own child, so she first makes di- 
rected observations of him and later of 
other children, older and younger, so that 
she may gain something of the sequential 
concept of development. The philosophy of 
nursery education is demonstrated and dis- 
cussed with her. She sees children gradu- 
ally learn to obey when they are spoken to 
(they aren't often, you know). She also 
sees that their activities and areas of privacy 
are respected —that a child’s attention is 
gotten by using his name and speaking to 
him directly and that an impersonal ap- 
proach is used so that conformity is invited 
—and she, too, begins to expect that a 
child can conform. 


Parents and Staff 


If you were to walk into one of the cen- 
ters in Berkeley, it would be difficult in 
many cases for you to distinguish at first 
between parents and staff, so harmoniously 
do the two function together. From 5 to 7 
mothers work each morning in the nursery- 
school under a leader trained in both nur- 
sery and parent education. Individual con- 
ferences precede and follow the participa- 
tion-period, so that interpretation and clari- 


concluded, each mother is gradually in- fication of the program can be made. 


Parents are helped to see the importance of 
space for play activity and the importance 
of well-selected play materials for physical, 
mental, and social development.  First- 
hand they see that little children are very 
much concerned with the here and now, 
and with sensory play — and that the ar- 
rangement of the environment can facilitate 
or impede social development. Play thus 
becomes a tool of learning and mothers at- 
tack with a new kind of interest and insight 
the child’s home equipment. 


In the weekly group-meetings led by 
the director, a background in child growth 
and development is stressed, with special 
emphasis on developmental trends and 
problems common to the various stages of 
development. Differences between the home 
and school environment are discussed and 
suggestions shared on applying nursery 
school procedures to home practice. Half of 
these meetings are devoted to a discussion 
of individual children in terms of their 
physical status, development prior to nur- 
sery school, developmental progress in 
school in terms of motor development and 
skill, play preferences, social adjustment and 
emotional needs. As each child is discussed 
by a staff member, the mothers contribute 
from their observations of the child at home 
and at school. 


I wsorar as outcomes are concerned, 


parents seem to lose a sense of inadequacy 


Group meetings supplement laboratory experience 
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in the Centers and become more self-reliant 
as they are able to assume responsibility with 
children. The Centers also offer them an 
opportunity to share their various creative 
talents in story telling, art, music, or gar- 
dening with a group of children and adults; 
and this ability to share with others, as well 
as receive from others, is of special sig- 
nificance. There is little doubt in our minds 
that many parents learn to suspend judg- 
ment as they become more objective about 
children, and integrate their nursery-school 
experience with daily home living. 


(Please turn to Page 27 











HEATH MATHEMATICS 
AND SCIENCE TEXTS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRE-INDUCTION 
COURSES 





Basic Mathematics 
By W. W. Hart 


A streamlined survey or refresher course, 
which includes fundamentals of arithmetic, 
algebra, plane and solid geometry, logarithms, 
and elementary trigonometry. 

BASIC MATHEMATICS, BRIEF EDITION. 
A valuable one semester course, especially 
suitable for boys who will enter the services 
at the end of the school year. 


Plane Trigonometry 
With Applications By W. L. Hart 


An efficient presentation of the fundamen- 
tals, strongly focussed on the numerical ap- 
plications important in aeronautics and war- 
fare. Has a chapter on plane and middle 
latitude sailing. 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Fred R. Miller 


Provides an interesting, thorough, and teach- 
able one-semester course. Prepared specif- 
ically for pre-induction courses. Based on 
Bulletin PIT-101 of the War Department and 
the U.S. Office of Education. 


Elementary Avigation 
By L. E. Moore 


Written especially for use in high school 
pre-flight courses by a high school teacher 
who holds a C.A.A. ground instructor’s cer- 
tificate. The text is so organized and presented 
that it can be used by physics or mathe- 
matics teachers without specialized knowl- 
edge of aviation. 


Physical Science 


By Nettels, Devine, Nourse, Herriott 
This unified presentation of the closely re- 
lated physical sciences is particularly valuable 
for pre-training students who have not 
studied science. Especially applicable is the 
material on weather, materials and processes, 
fuel, and communications. 


D. C. HEATH AND 
COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
































































































WILLKIE ON EDUCATION 


By Courtesy of the United Press* 


y 
W ENDELL L. Willkie recently, 
in an address at Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina, proposed a 
return to the principle of liberal arts 
education as an essential part of the 
Nation’s war planning. 


“We cannot win a true victory un- 
less there exists in this country a large 
body of liberally educated citizens,” 
he said. “If we are going to risk our 
lives for freedom, we must do all we 
can to preserve the deep springs from 
which it flows.” 


“Education must grow out of and 
carry on a native culture,” he said. 
“To determine the nature and man- 
ner of their own education is the right 
of men everywhere. Alien ideals su- 
perimposed by force will produce only 
resentment and hatred.” 


Willkie urged that provision be 
made for college men not available for 
military service and for college women 
to continue studies in liberal arts “so 
minds will be trained and enriched for 
the humanizing and civilizing of the 
world to come after.” 

“The men and women who are de- 
voting their lives to such studies 
should not be made to feel inferior or 
apologetic in the face of a P-T boat 
commander or the driver of a tank. 
They and all their fellow citizens 
should know that the preservation of 
our cultural heritage is not superflu- 
os. . 


Willkie said that “another phenom- 
ena of our time, linked with the fail- 
ure to grasp the real sgnificance of 
liberal education” is an “excessive in- 








* Roger Johnson, Bureau Manager, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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dulgence in censorship and _ prop- 


aganda.” 

Willkie said he believed “this will- 
ingness to be told what to think, this 
unquestioning acceptance of unneces- 
sary restrictions on our freedom, this 
worship of leaders is all part of the 
same trend—the trend away from 


self-reliant judgment . . . “the trend 
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away from liberal education, by which 
men achieve equality in fact as well 
as in law.” 





“We have seen these impulses take 
root in other countries, which are now 
our enemies,” he added. “We have 
seen them carried to their dreadful 
conclusions. The exaltation of gov- 
ernment, the abasement of culture . . 
the devolution of human aspiration 

.. is a tragedy as great as men have 
ever witnessed. 


“It is our task for the rest of our 
lives, first to stop it and then to repair 


” 


it. 





UNPREDICTABLE 


UNPREDICTABLE IS THE WORD FOR CHILDREN 


By Ernest G. Bishop, William McKinley Junior High, Pasadena 


D EAR Editor: 


A few years ago 

A group of school girls 
Stood by a stop sign, 

And while they 

Waited for the bus, they sang, 
“Shuffle off to Buffalo.” 
When the bus came, 

They streamed aboard, 

And one of them, 

Still imbued with the spirit 
Of the song, 

Extended to the operator 

A coin, with the remark, 
“One shuffle, please.” 


Those of my friends 

Who are unfamiliar with 

The devious mazes of education 
Say this to me, 

“Don’t you become bored 

With teaching the same 
Children the same subject-matter 
Year after year?” 


The fact is, dear friends, 

The subject-matter 

Is not always the same; 

It varies with changing 

Objectives, goals, and purposes, 

And reflects the needs and demands 
Of people living in 

A dynamic society. 


My college texts in education 
Always spoke of the “child,” 
Evidently a standardized product 
Poured in a mold 

Or shaped in a press. 

Actually Nature does not fashion 
Children to a pattern. 


They are all different 

And, better than that, 

Each one shows daily 
Astonishing changes in the facets 
Of his personality. 

They do not operate 

On the same frequency 

Long at a time. 


So children are not 

Mere bipeds whose 

Reactions can be 

Predicted and predetermined. 


In truth, we teachers 

Do not know 

What they are going 

To say or do next, 

And neither do they. 

Their sudden shift of mood 
Reminds one 

Of the quick play 

Of sunshine and shadow 

In an April sky. 


Unpredictable is the word 

For children, 

And it is this quality 

That makes them interesting 
And keeps teaching from becoming 
A monotonous routine. 


A young Miss, 

Not too studious, head bent 

Over her desk, seemed to be 

On speaking terms 

With her assignment. 

However, soon wearying with her reading 
On classroom government, she reached 
Under her desk and came up 

With a magazine. 
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Walking to her desk, 
I fired the first salvo — 

“What is the score?” 

Without looking up 

She answered in a faraway tone, 
“See you in jail, darling.” 


At first I was 

Stunned, nonplused, bowled over. 
It sounded like Hollywood, where 
“Darling” takes the place 

Of semicolons. 


Finally I brought my wits 

To a focus and realized 

That her remark 

Was the title of the story 

She was reading in the magazine 
Substituted for the text. 


* * * 


AFPI Posters 


A MERICAN Forest Products In- 
dustries announces a new series of 
four educational posters ready for dis- 
tribution to schools. 

Designed for display on school bul- 
letin-boards, three of the series feature 

















MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





Forestry; the fourth dramatizes the 
part forest products are playing in the 
war. They are 16 x 20 inches, printed 
in brilliant colors. 

They are illustrated in the new catalog 
of AFPI educational material circularized 
to teachers in all parts of the country; 
10,000 sets will be distributed this school 
year. 

The posters are available on request ad: 
dressed to AFPI headquarters, 1319 Eigh- 
teenth Street NW, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Row, Peterson & Company, publishers, 
with home offices at 1911 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, and Pacific Coast head- 
quarters in San Francisco, have brought out 
the following important new titles: 

Caribbean Shores is the 4th book of 
Good Neighbor series. 

Natural English and English For You are 
the 9th- and 10th-year books of Building 
Better English series. 


An Aquarium, Water Appears and Dis- 
appears, Plants Round the Year, Animals 
Round the Year, and Insect Parade are the 
newest Unitexts for the primary grades. 
Soil is another Unitext for junior high 
schools. 


Government Wishes 


and the 


Taxpayers’ Interests 
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are Identical when it comes to 


Making School Textbooks Last Longer 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


SALVAGE | to 3 Years of Book Service and 
SAVE the Books from DISCARD 


Auricular Foundation 


Important Los Angeles Clinic 


Se ei. Foundation, Inc, 
founded in 1938 as a non-profit organ- 
ization in the interest of medical, edu- 
cational and psychological problems 
of children with crippled hearing, 
operates the Childrens Hearing and 
Speech Clinic, 1440 North Mission 
Road, Los Angeles. 


Dr. Melverton E. Trainor is president; 
Willard B. Hargrave is founder and execu- 
The Foundation is officially 
recognized by the committee, 
California Medical Association. It is stated 
that this is the only social service organiza- 
tion in America devoted exclusively to all 
problems including medical and rehabilita- 
It insti- 


tive director. 
otologist’s 


tion of hard-of-hearing children. 
tuted scientific hearing examinations and 
medical follow-up for the first time in any 
juvenile detention institution. Mr. Hargrave 
is an audiologist and consulting authority 
on maladjusted and mentally retarted chil- 
dren. Audiology is a new science covering 
all aspects of hearing-deficiency other than 


medical therapeutics. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








BETTER NUTRITION 


NUTRITION IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Loretta Englehorn, Homemaking Instructor, Eureka Junior High School, 
Humboldt County 


Win the rapid change in fam- 


ily life brought about by the war, 
many high school girls have found 
themselves carrying the entire respon- 
sibility of the home. 
bility includes, chiefly, the planning 
and preparing of meals and the pack- 
ing of lunches required by the defense 
With this change greater 
stress than ever before is being placed 
upon the nutritional program of the 


Eureka City Schools. 


Much of the study of nutrition is 
carried on in the homemaking classes 
in the junior and senior high schools. 
Last year every 8th grade boy and girl 
took a 6-weeks course in foods, during 
which time he learned the daily food 
requirements, the value and necessity 
of eating a good breakfast, and the 


This responsi- 


workers. 


to use. 


609 Mission Street 


Your Pupils Use Language 
That Sounds Right 


They are wary of unfamiliar forms. The one aim of books in the ORAL 
LANGUAGE PRACTICE SERIES is to give pupils an ear for right usage. 
Correct language habits can best be formed through oral repetition of correct 


language patterns. These books supply the patterns in a form that is easy 


You will hear better speech in your classroom —but more important, you 


will also hear better speech outside your classroom. This training holds. 


THE SERIES INCLUDES: An Oral Language Practice Book by Mabel Vinson 
Cage, $.90, for upper elementary grades and slow groups in junior high 
schoel; First Drills in Oral Language by Mabel Vinson Cage, Mabel Breeden 
and Gretchen Wulfing, $.90, for lower elementary grades; Spoken Drills and 

Tests in English by Mabel Vinson Cage, $1.25, for junior high school. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


results of an inadequate diet. The 
careful selection of food was also 
stressed. 


With the slogans of the National 
Nutrition Council, “Eat the Right 
Foods and “Eat Nutritional Foods,” 
ever before us, it was felt that a six- 
weeks course in Foods was insufficient 
to meet the increasing needs of our 
students. As a result of many cur- 
riculum committee meetings, home- 
making was made compulsory for girls 
in the 9th grade. This decision was 
not met with disfavor by the girls as 
they, too, were aware of the need for 
better nutrition. 

However, this plan left no place for 
boys in the homemaking program. 
Nutrition is as vitally important and 
interesting to boys as it 1s to girls and 
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the boys received much benefit from 
the course last year; but with an in- 
crease in enrollment under the new 
program and no new teachers, there 
was no room for the boys. To com- 
pensate this lack, a course in foods for 
boys is being taught in the senior high 
school. 


In addition to the nutrition course 
in the 9th grade, a simplified course 
is being taught to 7th grade girls as 
well. They also learn the daily food 
requirements, the food necessary for 
breakfast, and the importance of a 
well packed and adequate school 
lunch. Particular stress is placed upon 
the proper selection of foods at the 
cafeteria, either to supplement the 
lunch brought from home or to con- 
stitute the entire noon meal. 


Nutrition is also being emphasized 
in the social science, general science 
and physical education departments. 
Heights and weights are checked in 
the gym classes, thus cooperating with 
the homemaking department in a 
Health for Victory program. 


With the war and the resulting 
food shortages, many new problems 
have arisen in the high school cafe- 
teria. Despite the ever present nutri- 
tional program, certain changes have 
been brought about as a result of pres- 
ent needs. Meatless day is being ob- 
served, using such nutritious substi- 
tutes as cottage cheese, cheese, and 
fish frequently, and others, such as 
poultry, beans, peas and nuts only 
occasionally. 


The sugar shortage required the 
elimination of most fruit juices from 
the cafeteria counter. This in itself 
appeared to be a poor measure, but 
with the increase of the purchase of 
milk the result is certainly desirable. 


In addition to stressing the value of 
milk, the cafeteria also offers other 
nutritional food in the way of a well- 
balanced plate lunch at a nominal sum, 
fresh vegetable salads, enriched or 
whole-grain bread, and desserts made 
with milk. 


Since many people are working in 
local defense plants there is more 
money to spend, consequently, more 
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students are buying their lunches at 
the cafeteria. As a general rule, that 
means a better noon meal nutrition- 
ally than if it were brought from 
home. 


The nutritional program is found 
not only in the high school but it 
extends into the elementary schools 
also. During the past year the schools, 
in cooperation with the Parent Teach- 
ers Association, have worked out a 
very successful school lunch program. 
When the new elementary schools 
were built, one classroom unit was 
equipped as a cafeteria in each of 
three schools. Gas stoves, sinks and 
counters were installed. P. T. A. 
members come daily, each mother 
serving one day a week, to help the 
regularly employed cook prepare and 
serve the hot school lunch. 


Approximately 50% of the elementary 
students eat a hot lunch at noon. This 
lunch usually consists of one hot dish, a 
vegetable, enriched or whole grain bread, 
dessert made with milk, and milk or hot 
chocolate. Lunches are sold at a maximum 
sum of 18 cents and occasionally a plate 
lunch is featured at only 10 cents. Hot 
chocolate or milk is also served to those 
desiring it to supplement their lunches 
brought from home. Thus, approximately 
75% of the school children receive milk in 
some form during the school day. 


Equal Opportunity for All 


One of the elementary schools, the Jeffer- 
son, is not equipped for a cafeteria, but 
this does not mean that there are no hot 
lunches. Sufficient food is prepared at the 
Marshall School to serve both schools and 
part is brought to the Jefferson to be served 
at the noon hour. In this way, all children 
have an equal opportunity to buy a hot 
school lunch. 


Ti Division of Commodity Distribu- 
tion, under the State Department of Social 
Welfare, still makes products available for 
public school use. These are being used to 
advantage in the school lunch program, 
supplementing supplies purchased by the 
cafeteria. Tasty hot dishes are prepared 
with the pork and beans, canned tomatoes, 
and the cheese; sandwich fillings are made 
of peanut butter; and nutritious desserts are 
made with the canned milk, dried eggs and 
dried fruit. The cereals are often used in 
muffins, biscuits and cookies. 

Since December, 1941, an extensive nu- 
tritional program has been carried on 
through the adult education department, 
thus bringing nutrition directly into the 


homes. Four adult nutrition classes were 
taught, in cooperation with the local Red 
Cross Chapter, the day school and the 
Parent Teachers Associations of the various 
schools. A fifth class was sponsored by the 
American Legion Auxiliary. Altogether, 
250 women received some instruction in 
nutrition during the past year. 

The Eureka Adult Education Depart- 
ment, in connection with the Department 
of Agriculture, is conducting a class in 
Victory Gardens, stressing, chiefly, the best 
methods of producing desirable vegetables 
and fruits. Preservation, home canning and 
drying of foods are also emphasized. Thus, 
every effort is being made to produce and 
preserve the necessary foods to meet the 
nutritional needs of the people. 


* * * 


Publishers Institute 


"Wnxinoce publishers of the na- 
tion have perfected an organization 
known as American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute. 


The objective of the Institute is to 
study and seek to reach a constructive 
solution of problems having to do 
with the use of textbooks as the tools 
of learning. 
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JACK AND 
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Dudley R. Cowles, president of D. C. 
Heath and Company, is president of the 
Institute. Other officers are: first vice- 
president, George P. Brett, Jr., president of 
The Macmillan Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, Murray N. Parker, president of 
Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company; sec- 
retary, Edward H. Kenerson, a director of 
Ginn and Company. 

Executive secretary of the Institute is 
Lloyd W. King, who completed his eighth 
year as state superintendent of schools and 
state director of vocational education for 
Missouri. 


Mr. King is recognized as an able edu- 
cator and a strong administrator. Under 
his competent leadership the Institute 
promises to contribute valuable assistance to 
education in the United States. 


Wartime Handbook for Education, 62 
pages, is issued by National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C.; price 15c. Prepared 
cooperatively by numerous NEA sub-divi- 
sions, it is packed with practical subjects for 
wartime policy and procedure in the schools. 
It should be of great value to every Cali- 
fornia teacher on all levels of education, 
from the nursery schools through the uni- 
versities. 


This popular and successful series develops readiness 
for curricular reading — the true test of any reading 
series. It teaches pupils not only to read their readers, 
but gives them the foundation to read easily and com- 
prehendingly in their other fields of study, because: 


1. A reading readiness program at the beginning 
of each grade helps lay the foundation for outstand- 
ing reading achievement. 


2. An excellent phonetics program makes pupils 
word and sound conscious and teaches them how to 
attack new words. 

3. The teaching of reading skills is a primary 
objective of each grade, and pupils are constantly 
aware of its importance. 

4. A speech improvement program facilitates inter- 
pretive reading and aids correct pronunciation, enun- 
ciation, and articulation. 































































Change of Address 


This office is continuously confronted with the matter of changes of 


addresses of members, who therefore are not receiving their magazines. 


If you 


have changed your address or if a member of your staff has moved to another 
place, please indicate the new address below and mail this coupon to CTA, 


155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


Full Name 
Former Address 


New Address 





The study of health instruction programs 
in Los Angeles County Secondary Schools 
the health instruction 
committee of the County Schools Health 
Council, is available as a 10-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, issued by Office of the 
County Superintendent, 808 North Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. Lucy K. Proudfoot is 
chairman of the Council; Reuben Palm is 
director of secondary education. The com- 
Margaret A. Hollister, 


recently made by 


mittee comprises 


chairman; Ruth E. Dix; Verl Murray; Elsie 
W. Cassle; Sophia D. Weisbard, Frances E. 
Elwell; Ruby P. Lewis. 



























WOMEN 
WANTED 


FOR PLEASANT 
PART TIME WORK 


a 


Women, perhaps housewives, 
with a few spare hours each day, 
can get a steady part time job 
doing light work in a nearby 
Associated Service Station. (Also 
full time jobs.) No experience is 
necessary. You get a fine busi- 
ness training. 


APPLY at the Tide Water 
Associated office in your city — 


the address is in the telephone 
book. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 











Book Reviews 
Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


Two Stories for Boys 


FV wewater TALES, by Anne Little- 
field Lochlin, a delightful story of the days 
when Grandfather Wib was a boy, along 
the Squamscott River, in New Hampshire, 
is illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. It is a 
story that any boy would love to read, 
pleasantly and simply told, of the adven 
tures of Wilbur, called Wib, and Fred, and 
Al, and Tap, and Shorty, and Ned. It is 
the story of the dam and bridge that they 
built, how they learned to swim, and be- 
came Frogs, of the boat Wib earned, and 


the boat race. One of the best-written 
books for the 12-year-old boy. Viking 
Press, $2. 


Flying Horses, by John Hamlin, illus- 
trated by Charles Hargens, is another book 
by the popular author of By Paddle Wheel 
and Pack Train. A _historically-accurate 
account of the introduction of the merry- 
go-round into the United States, it is also 
an exciting story of Dan Weaver and his 
pony, Dapple, full of suspense and interest. 
It will take its place as one of the best 
books of the year. Lippincott, $2.25. 


Five New Books for Little People 


The very little boys who turn sadly away 
from books as not sufficiently exciting, must 
be faced with Pancho, the story of the little 
Mexican boy who gained the prize for cap- 
turing the wild bull. Berta and Elmer 
Hader, who tell the story in a few lines of 
large print on each page, accompany it 
with pictures of galloping horses and a 
charging bull that the whole school will 
want to see. Macmillan, $2. 

Matilda and Her Family, by Miriam E. 
Mason, illustrated by Meg Wohlberg, will 
be welcomed in many classrooms, for it will 
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lend itself to reading in the younger classes 
by the children themselves or by the teacher. 
The author knows cats as many writers on 
the subject do not. Matilda’s opinions on 
dogs, automobiles, and the bringing up of 
kittens, are refreshingly told. 
$1.25. 


Macmillan, 


Little Lost Monkey, by Jo Besse Me- 
Elveen Waldeck, illustrated by Kurt Wiese, 
is for the older little people and is by the au- 
thor of Little Jungle Village, a distinguished 
story for children of the middle years. She 
writes of Winki, weest of the wee monkey 
Sakiwinkis of the interior of British Guiana; 
a valuable book for children. Viking Press, 
$1.50. 


The Man Who Lost His Head gives the 
indispensable nonsense, the excellent fool- 
ing for grades 3-5. Some telling shafts 
about not losing one’s head are shot with 
skill and precision. The story may be read 
to older grades, both for the idea and for 
the longer words, as well as for the method 
of advertising for what one has lost. The 
story is by Claire Huchet Bishop, the pic- 
tures by Robert McCloskey, and any class 
will be delighted with both. Viking Press, $1. 


Dash and Dart, by Mary and Conrad 
Buff, the story of two fawns, written for 
the youngest readers, may be described as 
breathlessly beautiful; it does for one what 
the screen production of Bambi did. One 
loves to think of children finding this 
escape from comics and other ugliness. Per- 
haps the teachers have already discovered 
the two authors’ earlier books, Dancing 
Cloud, about the Navajos, and Kobi, boy- 
hood in Switzerland. Besides their accuracy 
of background, the three books are out- 
standing for their 
Viking Press, $2. 


superb _ illustrations. 


Family Treasures 


BD xqurs CATTELL PRESS, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has brought 
out Family Treasures, a study of the 
inheritance of normal characteristics 
in Man, by Dr. David D. Whitney, 
professor of zoology, University of 
Nebraska. This splendid big book of 
300 pages is profusely illustrated; price 
$3.50. 


Written for amateurs in the study 
of human heredity and for all wh« 
are interested in the personal inher 
itance of family traits, this popular 
guide has a place in all school libraries 
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Parent-Nursery School 
(Continued from Page 21) 


Just as family members have to learn to 
live together, parents and teacher have to 
learn to work together in the Parent- 
Nursery School Center. Parents enrich the 
program through their valuable life ex- 
periences as parents. Teachers do so through 
their greater understanding of children’s 
growth and development needs and their 
interpretation of scientific data in specific 
situations. The ability of parents and 
teachers to work side by side for the benefit 
of the child can, we think, have far-reaching 
effects for all concerned. So viewed the 
Parent-Nursery School Center supplements, 
never supplants the home. 


Long-Range Viewpoint 


With war needs forcing new develop- 
ments in educational offerings in all com- 
munities, it is essential that a long range 
point-of-view be maintained by the School. 
It must assume the initiative in helping 
parents of young children accept the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of parenthood 
and discharge these responsibilities with 
creativeness, insight, and skill. It should 
not develop a program in child guidance 
independent of parent education if it would 
help preserve and enrich family living in a 
changing social order. 


Atwood—Thomas 


Ginn Geography Program 


A COMPLETE geography pro- 
gram, by outstanding textbook authors 
in the geography field, is issued by 
Ginn and Company. 


There are 7 books already avail- 
able, including sumptuously illustrated 
texts, workbooks, and teachers man- 
uals. 


Visits In Other Lands, recently 
published, is a socialized human geog- 
raphy, meeting the needs of wartime 
curricula and preparing children for 
the problems of post-war world. For 
the first time, to our knowledge, the 
illustrations have been made to order 
by an artist specializing in the study of 
modes of life, with a resultant authen- 
ticity and integration of text and pic- 
tures not heretofore possible. Price 
$1.24. 


Middle Ameriea Information Bureau 


© aurornia teachers desiring information and materials concerning Central Ameri- 
can countries will be interested to know of the Middle America Information Bureau 
(conducted by United Fruit Company), 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

The Bureau has issued a 4-page folder presenting the highlights of the Middle American 


situation and its relationship to the United States. Marion Gobiet is in charge. 






















































‘‘Gel-Sten Films Are Better’’ 


CELANEI} 
= 


Every School Room Should Have a 


Gel-Sten Duplicator 


Complete Gel-Sten Outfit 
. . Everything you need... 
$7.43 







Gel-Sten Speedy-feed Outfit 
. « Self-feeding duplicator . . 
$15.95 complete 












GEL-STEN HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS ... 
UP-TO-DATE ... FRESHLY PRINTED 


Kindergarten Fun.......... Pre-Primer My Book About Travel..... Grades 2-3 
Reading Readiness......... Pre-Primer Adventures in Boatland..... Grades 3-4 
BS BR Bon cn coknsecrsnes Pre-Primer Journeys in Distant Lands. ..Grades 46 
Pre-Primer for the Beginner..Pre-Primer Land of Mexico ............ Grades 3-6 
My First Reading Unit........ Gradel Romantic Mission Lands....Grades 3-5 
My Second Reading Unit...... Grade2 Adventures in California. ...Grades 4-7 
Second Grade Language....... Grade2 Social Studies of the U.S...... Grade 5 
Third Grade Language........ Grade3 My Bird Color Book....... Grades 38 
Fun With Numbers, Book 1...Gradel Our American Birds ........ Grades 4-8 
Fun With Numbers, Book 2...Grade2 Sixteen American Trees..... Grades 4-5 
Fun With Numbers, Book 3...Grade3 My Wild Flower Book...... Grades 58 
Fun With Numbers, Book 4...Grade4 Seasons of the Year......... Grades 146 
Hectomaps and Outline Maps for All Bordering the School Year . .All grades 

grades Master Music Forms........ All grades 


THE READING SEATWORK SERIES 
Formerly published by The Heyer Corporation. . . Has become very popular in 
the past two years. . . Now offered in a brand new Gel-Sten binding, each page 
guaranteed to produce up to 100 bright copies. 


No. 550 — Reading Seatwork 1 No. 552 — Reading Seatwork 3 
No. 551 — Reading Seatwork 2 No. 553 — Reading Seatwork 4 
(Both for Grade 1) (Grades 1 or 2) 


No. 554 — Grades 3 or 4 


ADDITIONAL BOOKS 


We also carry a large stock of the popular hectograph workbooks published by 
Morgan-Dillon Co., American Education Press, Activity School Publishers, and 
we are the exclusive California Dealer for all CHAMPION HECTOGRAPH 


WORKBOOKS. 
EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


We cordially invite you to visit our Educational Toy Department, which consists 
of a complete line of Saalfield, Whitman, and Merrill Publishing Companies’ 
Books and Games; Judy WOODEN PUZZLE INLAYS, which educate the child 
the play-way. 

Girls! Learn Dressmaking and Designing from DOT AND PEG in their new 
American Designer Set on sale here for $2.00 complete. 


Lincoln Log Sets — All Sizes Woodburning Sets and Supplies 
Geogra Kit Maps Magic Slate Blackboards 


Judy Farm Sets 
Compete CataLtoc Upon REQUEST 


Gel-Sten Supply Company 


1111 West Pico Blvd. Phone PR. 5818 Los Angeles, Calif. 


















Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 


LABORATORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE 


We represent and carry in stock, among 
others, the well-known lines of Central! Scien- 
tific Co., Baker & Adamson Chemical Co., 
Oregon Biological Supply Co., Ward’s Natural 
Science Est., Spencer Lens Co. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Elements of Machines, a pre-induction 
course, by Verwiebe and others, prepared 
at request of War Department and U. S. 
Office of Education, is published by D. 
Van Nostrand Company, 250 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, 232 pages, illustrated. 
It meets the immediate specific needs of 
the pre-induction course as utilized by the 
War Department, clearly, simply, and in 
an interesting way. 


* * * 


Commencement Helps 


Nea Division of Publications publishes 
each January a Vitalized Commencement 


Manual. 


This year it is called the Wartime Com- 
mencement Manual; summaries of 24 of 
the best programs submitted by schools 
throughout the country and scripts of other 
programs; 64 pages; 35c. 


Another part of the packet consists of 
the pageant For This We Fight, the 1942 
commencement program of Englewood, 
Colorado, High School. This fine pageant, 
complete with stage instructions, is suitable 
not only for commencements, but for other 
occasions; 32 pages; 25c. The two parts 
together are sold as a packet for the cus- 
tomary price of 50c. 


Order from National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Manual Training Teachers... 


F.P.M. Frames 
Have Gone to 


War! 


Blades Still Available 
.--6 for 25c 
F.P.M. blades outlast 
all others. Cut at any 
angle wood, iron or 
bakelite. Free sample 
sent Manual Training 
Teachers upon re- 

quest. 


F.P. MAXSON 
3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Teeth to In 


Margaret Hedrick 
Modern Work of a Pioneer Teacher 


Alden C. Naud, Calexico 


Bin years of teaching — the last 
30 in El Centro — is the unusual rec- 
ord of Miss Margaret Hedrick. Un- 
usual, not alone in point of tenure, but 
for the outstanding service rendered 
in schoolroom and community life, 
where with unfaltering vision and 
courage she has “followed the gleam” 
so steadfastly that her life has been 
and now is a perpetual inspiration to 
her pupils, fellow-teachers, and friends 
and acquaintances in all walks of life. 


Margaret Hedrick, completing her 50th 
year of continuous classroom teaching, de- 
cided that her long day's work might end. 
Having “come to the end of a perfect day,” 
she planned to retire this term, against the 
protests of her faculty, the school-board, and 
the community in general. However, owing 
to the teacher-shortage situation, she has 
unselfishly agreed to continue in her edu- 
cational career. 


Education, as she understands the term, 
is the harmonious development of physical, 
mental, and spiritual capabilities in those 
whom she instructs. 


She began teaching in Iowa country 
schools, and then entered the Keokuk, Iowa, 
school system, where she remained 14 years. 


In 1912 she came to California to visit 
relatives and became a loyal adopted daugh- 
ter. She taught for a year in Salinas, then 
followed relatives to El Centro where she 
began her teaching in 1913. This present 
year completes her 30th year of continuous 
teaching there. She has taught in the Mc- 
Kinley, Lincoln, Wilson and Harding build- 
ings, and was principal for 15 years at Wil- 
son and McKinley. The strain on her 
health caused her to give up the principal- 
ship; for the last nine years she has worked 
with the 4th grade in the Harding school. 

In addition to her school work Miss 


Hedrick has taught a Sunday-School class 
for 49 years. 


They who are fortunate in having an 
intimate acquaintance with Miss Hedrick 
are impressed by her standards and high 
ideals. She is not only a teacher but a 
builder. Her sincerity and tireless effort 
toward achieving her purpose is an inspira- 
tion. She measures her reward by the suc- 
cess and achievements of her hosts of for- 
mer pupils. 

Her schoolroom is a glimpse into the soul 
of a great teacher. It is always bright and 
cheerful and shows neatly and artistically 
displayed much of the children’s work. Her 
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pupils are happy in their work and strive to 
the utmost to merit her approval. 


Miss Hedrick tactfully secures mastery of 
the fundamental skills by her pupils. Her 
principal says: “She gives the final bit of 
last drill that really fixes the groove that 
most teachers miss because they are tired 
of a subject.” 


Miss Hedrick is a member of CTA and 
NEA, and holds a life-emembership in the 
PTA. She also wears the golden key of 
Delta Kappa Gamma; she is a charter mem- 
ber of Alpha Omicron chapter of Imperial 
County. 


Miss Hedrick has lived well. 


wisely. 


She teaches 
She combines the best of earlier 
methods with the worthwhile procedure of 
today. 


Living Arithmetic 


Gir» AND COMPANY have 
brought out a new and completely 
revised and improved edition of Living 
Arithmetic which first appeared in 
1938, by Buswell and others. 

There is a 6-book edition (grades 3-4, 
84c each; grades 5-8, 88c each); and also 
a 3-book edition, two grades to a book, 


$1.28 each. Workbooks and teachers man- 
uals, in preparation, will be available soon. 


This widely-known and attractive series 
provides abundant drill in mathematical 
processes and establishes meaning. It fea- 
tures concrete imagery, clear and connected 
thinking and creative action. 


* * * 


New Tools for Learning (radio, record- 
ing, movies, pamphlets, study guides), an 
up-to-date 28-page illustrated checklist of 
great practical value to teachers, is issued 
gratis by the office of the same name, 7 
West 16th Street, New York City; Marion 
Humble, secretary. 


* * of 


Forest Resources 


a of Literature 
and Visual Aids for the study of our 
forest resources and their conserva- 
tion; 12 pages, illustrated; a very help- 
ful guide, is published by American 
Forest Products Industries, 1319 
Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washing: 
ton, D. C., and is available gratis to 
all teachers. 
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CTA Honor Schools 


School Staffs Enrolled 100% in California 


Teachers Association 


Northern Section 


Colusa County—Cachil Dehe, Indian 
Valley, Harmony, Williams, Child Welfare 
and Supervision of Colusa County; Colusa 
High, Williams High, Maxwell High. 


Lassen County — Lassen Union High and 
Junior College; Lincoln Union. 


Sacramento County— Arcade, Arno, 
Bates, Joint Union Elementary, Colony, 
Edward Kelly, Elder Creek, Fruit Ridge, 
Galt Joint Union Elementary, Isleton Union, 
Jefferson, Lee, Lincoln, Lisbon, Mokelumne, 
Ney, Pacific, Reese, Rio Linda Union, 
Riverside, South Sacramento, Sutter, Twin 
Cities, Walnut Grove, Washington, Wil- 
son; Grant Union High School. 


Shasta County — Anderson Union High. 


Sierra County — Forest, Alleghany, 
Downieville, Goodyears, Sierra City, Long 
Point, Calpine, Sierraville; Downieville 
High, Sierra City High, Sierraville High, 
Alleghany High. 


Tehama County — Red Bluff, Corning; 
Red Bluff High, Los Molinos High. — E. P. 
Mapes, Willows. 


Central Section 


Merced County — Arena, Arundel, Bar- 
field, Buhach, Canal, Charleston, Cressey, 
Delhi, Dos Palos Town Joint, Dos Palos, 
El Nido, Franklin, Fruitland, Hilmar, Hope- 
ton, Johnson Joint, Jordan, Le Grand, Liv- 
ingston, Los Banos, Merced Colony, Mer- 
quin Union, Monroe, Plainsburg, Planada, 
Prairie Flower, Riverside, Romero, Rotter- 
dam, Russell, Savana, Snelling, Washing- 
ton, Whitmer.—W. A. Knapp, Rural 
School Supervisor. 


Southern Section 


Santa Barbara County — McKinley Ele- 
mentary School, Santa Barbara, Sam O. 
Welday, principal, has a proud record for 
this year. Every member of the faculty 
belongs to California Teachers Association, 
Santa Barbara City Teachers Association, 
National Education Association, and public 
relations and teacher welfare divisions of 


CTA Southern Section. 


Education in California is greatly bene- 
fited by schools of this kind. If every 
teacher in California were solidly behind 
his professional organizations as evidenced 
in the McKinley School, the California 
school system would be even further ad- 
- vanced than it is at present. — Ed. 





Happy Landings 


Hhoucurton Mifflin Company has 
brought out Happy Landings, by Hertzberg 
and others, an ultra-modern illustrated an- 
thology of 400 pages, comprising fine 
literary selections from the best current 
literature of Aviation. This handsome book 
should please teachers and delight pupils. 
Planned on the secondary-school level, it 
has many unique features to improve read- 


ing-speed and comprehension; price $1.48. 


Student Labor 


Epucationat Advisory Committee 
of the War Manpower Commission, South- 
ern California Area, has issued a 5-page 
mimeographed statement on policy and pro- 
cedure with respect to student labor. Chair- 
man of the committee is Dr. C. C. Trilling- 
ham, superintendent, Los Angeles County 
Schools. The commission has approved the 
statement, copies of which are available by 
addressing Dr. Trillingham’s office, 808 
North Spring Street, Los Angeles. 
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Larned for Excellence by 
American Seating Company 


€ 


A new flag ripples from the masthead over our plant. It indicates 
that American Seating Company men and women, through more 
than two years of building war materials, have earned this mark of 
excellence. It proclaims that our tasks have been done with speed, 


skill and ingenuity. 


This emblem signifies that we have earned the approving “well 
done” of our nation’s fighters. And every one of us is proud indeed 
to wear the “E” badge, and to treasure it as a symbol of our part 


in Victory. 


Builders of aircraft fuselage and wing assemblies... 
pilot seats... tank seats... school, chapel and theatre 
seats and many other plywood and metal structures. 











WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES 


NEW PLAN FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Hedley O. Wands, Chief, Civilian Programs Division, Food Distribution 
Administration, Pacific Region 


March 1 in some 
California counties, the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration of United States 
Department of Agriculture inaugu- 
rated a new plan of assistance to 
school-lunch programs. 

Under this program schools are re- 
imbursed for certain foods purchased 
by school-lunch sponsors from local 
farmers, wholesale or retail merchants, 
or through other normal channels of 
trade. 

A designated School-Lunch Foods 
List is mailed to participating schools 
monthly, and an indemnity is paid 
schools buying these foods, the 
amount of indemnity varying with the 
number and type of meals served. 

Food Distribution Administration, 
for several years, has assisted local 
communities in their school-lunch pro- 
grams by making food available to 
them through the California State 
Department of Social Welfare. These 
foodstuffs have been made available 
from State warehouses located in 
strategic parts of the State. 


Recently transportation problems and labor short- 
ages have made distribution increasingly difficult, 


particularly in rural areas. 


As a result it was deter- 


equipped to assume their responsi- 
bilities as useful and productive citi- 
zens. In consideration of this, the 
new program is not predicated upon 
such factors as need or 
undernourishment, but is available 
to all children provided with lunch in 
the school. Naturally, however, chil- 
dren unable to pay for their meals are 
served free, though no distinction may 
be made between the paying and non- 
paying children. 


economic 


The new Local-Purchase Program 
unquestionably will be a great assis- 
tance to school districts and private 
sponsors who are operating child wel- 
fare centers to care for the children 
whose parents are employed by war 
industries. All such centers are eligi- 
ble to receive assistance from Food 
Distribution Administration, provid- 
ing no profits accrue to the sponsors. 


Write the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion office: 821 Market Street, room 700, 
San Francisco. 
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How the Program Operates 


1. Sponsor makes application for 
the program. If it is approved, an 
agreement is signed between FDA 


and sponsor. 


5 


2. The FDA provides sponsor with 
a monthly “School-Lunch Foods List” 
which specifies the commodities which 
may be purchased under the program. 


3. Sponsor buys commodities on 
the list from local farmers, whole- 
salers or retailers. 


4. Each month, sponsor submits 
to FDA invoice of purchases, and 
report of operations. 


Claim is paid by check shortly 
after approval. 





Youth and Jobs 


I. the splendid series, Unit Studies 
in American Problems, issued by Ginn 
and Company, for North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, now appears praiseworthy 
Youth and Jobs, Young America 
Rolls Up Its Sleeves, by Ward and 
Selberg, 110 pages, many illustrations 
and graphs; price 60c. 





Secretary of Agriculture said recently: “Children are a special group 
in our population which must receive special attention in the distribu- 
tion of a limited food supply.” The engrossed children pictured below 


mined to change, first in rural areas, the method of 
making foodstuffs available. The new program is first 
offered schools and child welfare centers in the fol- 
lowing counties: Del Norte, Humboldt, Mendocino, 
Trinity, San Luis Obispo, Orange, and Imperial. 

The present method of transportation from ware- 
houses probably will be maintained in a few large 
cities. This is essential as the maintenance of a few 
warehouses in each State is an integral part of the war 
effort. These warehouses are necessary for the pur- 
pose of maintaining civilian food stockpiles in case of 
emergency, for storage of occasional food-surpluses 
purchased from growers, and as diversion outlets for 
Lease-Lend foods which have been purchased for the 
United Nations, and which due to last minute 
changes in shipping circles, are released for Com- 
munity School-Lunch Programs. 

With the war has come increasing recognition of 
the importance of children receiving adequate nutri- 
tion if they are to be mentally and physically 


are evidence that the Community School-Lunch Program is helping 
provide these students with such special attention. 
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COMING 


March — Red _ Cross 


observance. 


Month: 


national 


March 7 — Arbor Day, Luther Burbank’s 
Birthday. 


March 7 — School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section; book brunch. 
Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco; 11 a.m. 


March 7-14— California Conservation 
Week; 9th annual observance. 


March 8 — California State Legislature 
reconvenes at Sacramento. 


March 13— CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


March 13 — CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


March 23— Third National Teachers 
Meeting by Radio; auspices Educational 
Policies Commission, 3-3:30 p.m. NBC. 


April — Good Citizenship Pilgrimage, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


April — National Audubon Society and 
California affiliated societies; 3rd state con- 
vention. Los Angeles. 


April 1— Closing date, Americanism 
Essay Contest; auspices American Legion 
Auxiliary. 


April 2-4— Pacific Arts Association; 
regional meeting. San Jose. 


April 2-5 — Association for Childhood 
Education; national convention. St. Louis. 


April 9——- CTA Board of Directors and 
Committee meetings. Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


April 10— CTA Annual Meeting, 
State Council of Education. Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


April 12-17—California Public 
Schools Week; 24th annual observ- 
ance. Charles Albert Adams, State 
Chairman. 
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Harr Wagner Publishing Company........ 24 
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Holden Patent Book Cover Company....23 
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Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


3rd cover 


BND NIN recs scene aeieccerarnneees 25 
Bs BP Ba aoc 28 
Merriam Company, G. & C...................--20 
Redman Scientific Company..............-..--- 28 
Save-the-Redwoods League ..............-------- 4 
Teacher Associates, Inc..................-----------31 


Tide Water Associated Oil Company......26 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
IG deccrccnrecnneiionrniameinens 2nd cover 





April t4— Pan American Day. 


April 14-17 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; 
annual convention. Cincinnati. 


April 19-22 — California‘Western Music 
Educators Conference. Santa Barbara. 


April 21 — John Muir's Birthday. 
April 23 — Edwin Markham’s Birthday. 
April 25 — Easter Sunday. 


April 30-May 3 — Education by Radio; 
14th annual conference; auspices Ohio State 
University. Columbus, Ohio. 


May 1—Child Health Day. 
May 2-8 — Music Week. 


May 8 — CTA Southern Section Council; 
regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 


May 9 — Mothers Day. 


May 10-14 — California Conference of 
Social Work; annual convention. Los 
Angeles. 


May 30 — Memorial Day. 
June 14 — Flag Day. 


June 25-29 — National Education Asso- 
ciation; annual convention. Indianapolis. 


November 13— CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


Edueational Front 


Beatrice Krongold, Teacher, Los Angeles 
County Schools, Muir Junior High 
School, Burbank 


Tu battle is fought at the blackboard 
With verbs, conjunctions, and nouns; 
With a stream of varied textbooks 
In as many varied towns, 
Whence come the youthful citizenry 
With hope and courage strong 
To sing a song of liberty — 
Lively — Loudly — Long! 


* * * 


The Signal Press, Evanston, Illinois, is- 
sues many leaflets of great help to teachers 
in teaching concerning alcohol and other 
narcotics. Recent titles are, — Alcohol Ed- 
ucation; New Program of Alcohol Educa- 
tion, Annotated Reference List; Just Before 
the Battle. Complete list of publications 
and prices may be obtained by addressing 
The Signal Press. 













Run short between paydays? 


EMERGENCY CASH 


Also no-co-signer loans. Annual cost 
$6 per $100 borrowed. Repay monthly. 


Remember Our 5-* Service: 


*« LOW-COST NO-CO-MAKER LOANS 

* MID-PAYDAYS CASH SERVICE 
MONEY-SAVING ON PURCHASES 
UNIQUE INCOME POLICY 

* PERSONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Service Card $1 Annually 


Teacher Associates, Inc. 


A TEACHERS’ WELFARE ORGANIZATION 


Henry E. Thomson (Teacher, S. F. 
Secondary Schools), President 


251 Post Street DOuglas 0720 
San Francisco 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


DIGEST OF BILLS; 1943 CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 


Roy W. Cloud 


lenneices is presented a digest of bills and amendments directly af- 
fecting Public Education and introduced prior to the January 30 recess in the 
55th session. We have given as briefly as possible a comprehensive statement 


of the purport of each bill. 


The bills which have been introduced in the Senate are marked S. B. 
Bills which have originated in the Assembly are initialed A. B. 


Most of these proposals are assigned for hearing to the Education Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the Assembly. A few have been assigned to other 


committees. 


Each member of the Legislature may introduce two additional pills after 


the Legislature reconvenes on March 8. 


Except as noted, all bills in this Digest have been referred to the Education 
Committee, otherwise the Committee is noted at the end of each item. 


Senate Bills 


S. B. 4 Engle. Amends Political Code 
sections relating to county officers, dep- 
uties, and assistants, who have entered the 
Armed Forces, and their return to office 
prior to the time at which the term would 
have ended. This is an urgency measure.— 
Local Govt. 

S. B. 8 Mixter. Same provisions as S. B. 
4.—Local Govt. 

S. B. 11 Swan, et al. Amends School 
Code section 3.370 relating to admission of 
students to junior colleges. Removes age 
requirement. This is an urgency measure. 

S. B. 35 Judah, Swing and Jespersen. 
Changes in the State Employees Retirement 


Salary Act.—Govt. Eff. 


S. B. 52 Mixter. Adds new section 
5.876-1 to the School Code. Pro- 
vides that a person who has retired for 
service may reenter teaching without pet- 
mission of State Board of Education. Re- 
tirement allowance shall cease during re- 
employment. Retirement allowance shall be 
given upon discontinuance of employment. 
Same as S. B. 147. 

S. B. 53 Tenney. Relates to licensing and 
supervision of schools teaching foreign 
languages. 

S. B. 56 Fletcher. Amends the Insurance 
Code sections relating to school districts in- 
suring against liability for compensation 
with State Compensation Insurance Fund.— 
Finan. Inst. 


S. B. 60 Hatfield. Amends the Vehicle 
Code, to reduce from 18 to 17 years the 
lower age limit for persons driving a school 
bus. This is an urgency measure.—Transp. 
Similar to A. B. 162. Passed both houses. 

S. B. 81 Dorsey. Exempting food prod- 


ucts, including meals served, from the Sales 
Tax.—Rev. and Tax. 

S. B. 95 Tenney. Authorizes any county, 
city or district to expend public funds to 
meet emergencies created by war or attack 
or for providing for adequate National De- 
fense, irrespective of budget or other limi- 
tation.—Local Govt. 

S. B. 103 Breed. Relates to rate of Sales 


Tax.—Rev. and Tax. 

S. B. 104 Breed. Makes changes in the 
rates of personal income taxation. — Rev. 
and Tax. 


S. B. 113 Quinn. Amends School Code 
section 3.324, to provide that the maximum 
rate of the school district tax for any school 
district in any school year on each $100 of 
assessed valuation within the district shall 
be 75 cents. 


S. B. 118 Salsman. Relates to sales and 
use tax exemption.—Rev. and Tax. 

S. B. 145 Mixter. Appropriates $35,000 
to California Polytechnic School, for culti- 
vation of herbs for medicinal and perfume 
purposes.—Finance. 

S. B. 147 Gordon, Swan and Mixter. An 
urgency measure to amend School Code 
section 5.876, to permit a retired teacher, 
retired not because of disability, to accept 
employment in any teaching capacity in a 
public school. (Signed by the Governor.) 

S. B. 160 Deuel, Gordon, Carter, Swan. 
Amends the Youth Correction Authority 
Act.—Welfare and Institutions. 


S. B. 166 Deuel et al. Relates to the 
Youth Correction Authority. — Welfare & 
Inst. 

S. B. 168 Hatfield. Amends School Code 
section 2.600, relating to the formation of 
union or joint union high school districts, 
by providing that unionization shall be ap- 
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proved by the State Board of Education, 
before an election of the voters of the dis- 
tricts shall be called. 

S. B. 193 Brown. Amends School Code 
section 2.173, and provides that during a 
national emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, no suspended 
district shall be lapsed, except with the prior 
approval of the county superintendent of 
schools. 

S. B. 231 DeLap. Relates to payment of 
school district employees. 

S. B. 234 Salsman. An appropriation act 
for $1,250,000 for purchase of real prop- 
erty for San Jose State College. 

S. B. 240 Burns. An appropriation act 
for $114,500 for the purchase of land for 
Fresno State College. 

S. B. 251 Brown and Engle. Relates to 
the liability of public officers and employees 
and includes negligence or carelessness dur- 
ing the course of their service or employ- 
ment, of an officer or employee, in liability 
for which insurance may be secured.—Govt. 
Eff. 

S. B. 271 Quinn, et al. Amends School 
Code section 3.750, to provide that sec- 
ondary school districts must establish and 
maintain courses in military science and 
tactics. All male students must take such 
courses. 

S. B. 307 DeLap, McCormack, McBride, 
Jespersen, Fletcher, Parkman. C.T.A. pro- 
posal to increase minimum State guarantee 
for elementary school support from $60 to 
$80 per unit of a.d.a. 

S. B. 318 Swan. Amends School Code 
section 2.1431 and provides that a principal 
of a junior college shall be included in the 
membership of the Curriculum Commis 
sion. 


S. B. 334 DeLap. Credit Unions.—Finan. 
Inst. 

S. B. 361 Swan and Tenney. Credit 
Unions.—Finan. Inst. 


S. B. 371 Ward. Amends the State in- 


come tax law.—Rev. and Tax. 


S. B. 381 Slater. Amends School Code 
section 2.1520. Removes the $30 limit for 
memberships in societies, associations, and 
organizations. 


S. B. 382 Slater. An urgency measure 
relating to teacher retirement, making 
clarification and changes, and also provid- 
ing for protection of retirement rights of 
teachers serving in the Armed Forces. 


S. B. 422 Crittenden. Adds a new sec- 
tion to the School Code, relating to teacher 
retirement, and provides that any teacher 
who has been employed in a school district 
for more than 25 years and is dismissed 
because of a decrease in the number of 
pupils or the discontinuance of a particular 
kind of service, may be retired with dis- 
ability retirement allowance. 


S. B. 432 McCormack. Appropriation 
for California Maritime Academy. 

S. B. 436 Mixter. Adds a new section to 
the School Code, providing that tenure shall 
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be optional in a school district, having an 
average daily attendance of 20,000 or less, 
whenever the number of employees holding 
permanent classification exceeds 2 of the 
total number of certificated employees. 

S. B. 437 Mixter. Makes the classification 
of permanent teachers optional until one 
year after the cessation of the present hos- 
tilities. 

S. B. 451 Burns. Relates to services for 
physically-handicapped children, and pro- 
vides for the apportionment and adminis- 
tration of Federal funds.—Public Health 
and Safety. 

S. B. 470 Deuel. Amends School Code 
section 5.21, relating to fees required and 
collected from students enrolled in State 
Colleges and exempts students, at the dis- 
cretion of the Director of Education, who 
are members of the Armed Forces. 

S. B. 471 Deuel. Amends School Code 
section 5.45, to provide that the Director 
of Education, on the recommendation of a 
State College president, may extend the 
one-year leave-of-absence of an employee 
of a State College, during the national 
emergency. 

S. B. 472 Deuel. Provides that the gov- 
erning board of a school district, which has 
funds in a special accumulative building 
fund, is authorized to invest all or any part 
of such funds in United States Bonds. 

S. B. 486 Parkman. Amends School Code 
section 1.31, to provide that a teacher has 
the power to suspend immediately for good 
cause any pupil from the school. Same as 
A.B. £240: 


S. B. 487 Parkman. Amends School Code 
section 3.2, pertaining to rights of all school 
districts to maintain schools. Same as A. B. 
1209. 


S. B. 488 Parkman. Amends School Code 
section 6.41, to permit the governing board 
of a district to make arrangements for the 
location of schools in temporary quarters. 


Same as A. B. 1211. 


S. B. 498 Collier. Amends School Code 
section 4.250 to permit the county superin- 
tendent of schools, with the approval of the 
county board of education, to apportion 
funds from the unapportioned county high 
funds to a high school district 
under his jurisdiction for current expenses 
incurred because of temporary emergency 
conditions arising in such districts. 


S. B. 499 DeLap. Relates to county con- 
tracts for émergency care or treatment. — 


Welfare & Inst. 
S. B. 502 Collier. Amends School Code 


section 5.45, relating to leave-of-absence of 
employees of State Colleges and changes 
the granting of such leaves from the cal- 
endar year to one year. 


S. B. 503 Collier. Amends School Code 
section 2.20, to provide that one school 
district may perform school services for 
another school district and receive pay on 
contract approved by the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 


school 


S. B. 504 Slater. Amends Section 3.513 
of the School Code, relating to vocational 
rehabilitation. 

S. B. 508 Salsman. An urgency meas- 
ure, to provide that the governing board 
of a school district may lease buses be- 
longing to the district to a common carrier 
or to any other type of carrier, for the 
transportation of persons engaged in agri- 
culture or other war industries. 

S. B. 511 Jespersen. Amends School 
Code section 5.380, to provide that any 
certificated employee of a school district 
who refuses to fulfill a valid contract of 
employment or, except in the manner pro- 
vided for by law, leaves the service of a 
district without the consent of the gov- 
erning board, shall have his credentials, 
including a life diploma, suspended by the 
State Board of Education. 

S. B. 520 Dorsey. Amends School Code 
section 2.971, to provide that any qualified 
elector shall be eligible to become a mem- 
ber of the city board of education. Same as 


A. B. 1252. 


S. B. 521 Dorsey. Amends School Code 
section 6.100, to provide that the govern- 
ing board of a school district may acquire 
by purchase, lease, or other legal means, 
real property for school purposes. Same 


as A. B. 844. 


S. B. 529 Jespersen. An enabling act 
to permit the State to accept Federal funds 
for vocational education. 

S. B. 531 Jespersen. Provides $25,000 
for purchase of additional land for Califor- 
nia Polytechnic School. — Govt. Eff. 

S. B. 532 Jespersen. Changes the name 
of California Polytechnic School to Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College. 


S. B. 536 Hatfield. An act relating to 
the employment and transportation of stu- 
dents to assist in agriculture and provides 
for supervision and the reimbursement of 
school districts for expenditures for such 
supervision and transportation. Also makes 
an appropriation to carry out the provi- 
sions of the act. This is an urgency mea- 
sure. 


S. B. 539 Jespersen. An appropriation 
act for California Polytechnic School. 

S. B. 548 Hatfield. A governing board 
of a school district may furnish accident 
insurance for pupils. 

S. B. 560 Hatfield et al. Funds for 


rehabilitation of Veterans. — Military and 
Veteran Affairs. 


S. B. 568 Dorsey. Amends School Code 
section 6.140, relating to change of location 
of any union or joint union district. 

S. B. 604 Burns and Shelley. Relates to 
non-certificated employees of State Col- 
leges. — Govt. Eff, 

S. B. 605. Burns and Shelley. Amends 
School Code section 5.45, relating to leaves- 
of-absence for employees ‘of State Colleges. 

S. B. 610 Hatfield. Provides for School 
Harvest Camps established by the govern- 
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ing board of a school district for pupils 
enrolled in public and private schools. 
Such camps may be established and main- 
tained within or without the boundaries of 
the district, and the governing board may 
provide transportation, food and lodging, 
under uniform standards set up by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

S. B. 618 Engle. Adds new section 
4.925 to the School Code, and is an ur- 
gency measure. It provides that a high 
school district which had an a.d.a. of 500 
or less for 1941-42, shall be deemed for 
apportionment purposes to have at least 
80% of that a.d.a. during the present 
emergency. 

Ss. B. 620 Shelley. Appropriation for 
San Francisco State College. 
S. B. 621 Ward et al. 

for the State Colleges. 

S. B. 622 Ward. Appropriation for 
Santa Barbara State College. 

S. B. 647 Ward. Appropriation for 
Santa Barbara State College. 

S. B. 650 Salsman. Adds new School 
Code section, to permit the governing 
board of a school district to modify the 
time requirement for physical education, or 
grant temporary exemption from physical 
education to pupils attending school the 
minimum school day, if the pupils are 
working in industries, business or agricul- 


Appropriation 


tural pursuits deemed essential to the war 
effort. 

S. B. 651 Salsman. Relates to summer 
sessions in State Colleges, and the fees 
and tuition charges collected at summer 
schools. 

S. B. 652 Salsman. Amends School 
Code section 3.816, relating to credit hours 
in junior colleges. 

S. B. 653 Salsman. Provides an annual 
salary of $2,500 for the Director of Edu- 
cation. Same as S. B. 826. 

S. B. 654 Salsman. Increases salary of 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion from $4,000 to $6,000. Same as S. B. 
827. 

S. B. 669 DeLap. Sales Tax exemption. 
— Rev. and Tax. 

S. B. 684 Deuel. 
Chico State College. 

S. B. 693 Swan. Abolishes the Division 
of Elementary Education in the State De- 
partment of Education, putting it under a 
new Division of Secondary: and Elementary 
Education. 

S. B. 701 Tenney and Burns. Provides 
during school sessions for the display of 
the Flag of the United States and the 
California (Bear) Flag at the entrance or 
upon the grounds or building of every 
school, both public and private. Same as 
A. B. 1504. — Mil. and Vet. Af. 

S. B. 715 Mixter et al. Relates to appro- 
priations for University of California. 

S. B. 716 Powers. Validates contracts 
made by school districts for repairs, alter- 
ations or construction of school buildings 


Appropriation for 
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or equipment. — Judiciary. 

S. B. 718 Breed and Tenney. Appro- 
priation for University of California. 

S. B. 719 Swan. Amending School 
Code section 5.1103, relating to local re- 
tirement systems, to provide that no per- 
son under such systems shall receive less 
than $600 a year. 

S. B. 724 Quinn. Appropriation for 
Humboldt State College. 

S. B. 725 Quinn. Repeals School Code 
section 5.63, which provides for payment 
for tuition by out-of-state students at State 
Colleges. 

S. B. 735 Swan. Amends the Labor Code 
relating to the employment of minors. — 
Labor. 

S. B. 740 Swan. Adds a Section to the 
School Code, 1.224, and provides the same 
as S. B: 735. 

S. B. 752 Swan. Adds a new Article to 
the School Code, to provide for the set- 
ting up of a Board to examine vocational 
teachers in the trade and vocational field, 
to test prospective vocational teachers, and 
to authorize the granting of a degree of 
bachelor of science in vocational arts. 

S. B. 756 Swan. Provides 100 days sick- 
leave in any year, the first 5 days of which 
shall be without deduction of salary. The 
5 days, if not used during the year, shall 
be cumulative up to 25 days. Payment for 
the remaining days shall be the difference 
between the salary of the teacher and of 
the substitute. 


S. B. 757 Swan. Provides that the prin- 
cipal of each of the public schools shall 
endeavor to register each pupil under his 
legal name. 


S. B. 762 Swan. Provides for a board 
for examinations for renewals of certificates. 
The Board shall prepare and require an 
examination in English, mathematics, and 
U. S. history. Examinations shall be given 
quarterly, and no renewal or granting of 
a life certificate shall be made to any 
teacher or school administrator unless he 
passes the examination. Teachers must at- 
tain a grade of 80% and school adminis- 
trators a grade of 90%. The fee for taking 
such examination shall be $3. 

S. B. 767 Swan. An act to prohibit the 
hazing of members of any fraternity at 
any school, college, or university, receiving 
tax exemption or State appropriations. 

S. B. 768 Swan. Provides that the min- 
imum monthly salary shall be $100 for 
each non-certificated employee who has 
been continuously employed on a full-time 
basis for 6 months. 

S. B. 779 Luckey. Relates to employ- 
ment of minors for harvesting crops for 
the emergency. 

S. B. 825 Rich et al. Provides that any 
teaching credential which is now valid and 
in effect, except an emergency and defense 
credential, shall continue in force until June 
30, 1945. It also provides that credentials 
limited to one year under Section 5.152 


shall continue in force until June 30, 1945, 
without the passing of the examination or 
completion of the course prescribed. Emer- 
gency and defense credentials shall be in 
force until June 30, 1945. 

S. B. 826 Rich, et al. Provides an an- 
nual salary of $2,500 for the Director of 
Education. Same as S. B. 653. 

S. B. 827 Rich et al. Makes the annual 
salary of Deputy State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction $6,000. Same as S. B. 
654. 

S. B. 831 Rich, et al. Repeals School 
Code section 2.1321, which provides for a 
State Board of Education. Same as A. B. 
1584. 

S. B. 832 Rich, et al. Provides that the 
Department of Education shall succeed to 
all the duties, powers, purposes, responsi- 
bilities and jurisdiction of the State Board 
of Education, except those vested in the 
board by the Constitution. Same as A. B. 
1585. 

S. B. 833 Rich et al. Provides that, in 
computing a.d.a. for pupils in part-time 
and evening high schools, and adult educa- 
tion, no credit shall be given for attendance 
at special lectures of a popular nature. 
Average daily attendance shall be com- 
puted only upon bona fide students of the 
classes who attend at least 1/3 of the hours 
for which the classes are given. 


S. B. 834 Rich, et al. Directs the 
Director of Finance to sell property known 


as Voorhis unit of California Polytechnic 
School. 


S. B. 867 Tenney. Relates to the ex- 
cused absence (release) of pupils from pub- 
lic school, for participation in religious ex- 
ercises or for moral and religious instruc- 
tion. 


S. B. 872 Swan. Provides for the es 
tablishment of compulsory military training 
in all junior colleges and State Colleges. 

S. B. 873 Mixter and Cunningham. Pro- 
vides for Preview Boards to act in tenure 
cases, and to make recommendations to 
the board of trustees, or to the teacher. 
The recommendation does not deprive 
either the teacher or board of the right 
to go to court for a judicial determination 
of contractual rights. 

S. B. 917 Fletcher and Burns. Invest- 
ing surplus funds in government bonds. — 
Govt. Eff. 

The following bills, 923-943, change the 
Code section numbers from the School Code 
to the Education Code. 

S. B. 923 Slater. Act to establish the new 
Education Code. 

S. B. 924 Slater. Payments from State 
general funds for the support of elemen- 
tary schools. 

S. B. 925 Slater. Payments from State 
general funds for the support of secondary 
schools. 

S. B. 926 Slater Payments from State 
general funds for the support of secondary 
schools. 
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S. B. 927 Slater. Payments from State 
general funds for the support of junior 
colleges. 

S. B. 928 Slater. The support of schools 
from funds received from potash-bearing 
lands. 

S. B. 929 Slater. 
cation Fund. 

S. B. 930 Slater. The Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Fund. 

S. B. 931 Slater. The apportionment of 
the State School Fund to elementary 
schools. 

S. B. 932 Slater. Apportionments from 
the State General Fund to elementary 
schools. 

S. B. 933 Slater. Apportionment of the 
State High School Fund. 

S. B. 934 Slater. Apportionments from 
the State General Fund to high schools. 

S. B. 935 Slater. Education in connec: 
tion with national defense. 

S. B. 936 Slater. Transfer of State Gen- 
eral Fund to the Teachers Permanent Fund. 

S. B. 937 Slater. Support of State Col- 
leges. 

S. B. 938 Slater. State College Summer 
Session Fund. 

S. B. 939 Slater. Fresno Summer School 
of Music. 

S. B. 940 Slater. Student Building Fund 
of State Colleges. 

S. B. 941 Slater. Payment of certain ex- 
penses of California School for the Deaf. 

S. B. 942 Slater. Certain expenses of 
California School for the Blind. 


S. B. 943 Slater. Payments by stu- 
dents of California Maritime Academy. 


S. B. 944 Slater. Repeals portion of the 
Act relating to the United States Forest 
Reserve Fund. 


S. B. 1007 Swan. The State Board of 
Education shall prescribe a uniform report- 
card for use in the elementary schools. 


S. B. 1008 Swan. Adds a new section to 
the School Code, to provide that when- 
ever the State Board of Education calls for 
bids on a textbook, it shall furnish to any 
person desiring to file a bid, the detailed 
criteria by which the book will be judged 
and evaluated. The specifications furnished 
shall be just as definite as the specifica- 
tions by which the submitted book is 
evaluated by the Curriculum Commission. 


S. B. 1009 Swan. Provides that the 
State Board of Education shall give quar- 
terly examinations in English grammar and 
composition, United States history, and 
mathematics, including algebra and geom- 
etry. No high school diploma, entitling 
the recipient thereof to admission to a 
State college or university, shall be issued 
to any person who has not passed such an 
examination with a grade of 70% or better. 

S. B. 1010 Swan. Provides that every 
certificated employee in the public schools, 
if employed on a full-time basis, shall teach 
at least three hours per week in the class 


The Vocational Edu- 
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S. B. 1011 Swan. Provides that any sus- 
pension of a diploma, certificate or creden- 
tial for a period of less than two years shall 
in no way affect the status of the holder 
thereof as a permanent employee of a 
school district. 

S. B. 1012 Swan. Changes the Divisions 
within the State Department of Education. 

S. B. 1013 Swan. Provides that, not- 
withstanding the provisions of Section 
5.712, permanent employees dismissed be- 
cause of the effect of the wars in which the 
United States is presently engaged, shall 
have preferred right to reappointment, in 
order of the original employment if the 
number of teachers be increased, or such 
service is reestablished within one year after 
cessation of hostilities, unless any such em- 
ployee in the meantime shall have attained 
the age of 65. 

S. B. 1029 Swan. Adds a new section, 
to provide that in any school district there 
shall be not more than 5 school administra- 
tors to each 100 teachers employed. Coun- 
selors, supervisors and other employees en- 
gaged partly in administrative work, unless 
included in the 5%, shall be engaged in 
classroom instruction at least 4/5 of the 
time, if employed on a full-time basis. In 
districts employing less than 100 teachers, 
the number of administrators shall be in 
the proportion of not more than one ad- 
ministrator, who teaches less than 4 hours 
per week in the classroom, to each 20 class- 
room teachers. 

S. B. 1034 Dorsey. Establishes 24-hour 
vocational schools for exceptional children 
and provides for the attendance, mainte- 
nance, care and home supervision of those 
attending such schools. 

S. B. 1040 Donnelly. Requires all Boards 
of Education to distribute uniform identi- 
fication tags or pins to children from age 
1 to 12 years. All children shall be re- 
quired to wear these identification emblems. 


S. B. 1050 Swan. Appropriation for 
support of office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. — Finance. 


Assembly Bills 


A. B. 5 Bennett et al. An urgency meas- 
ure relating to nurseries for children be- 
tween the ages of 1 and 6, when the par- 
ents are in war work. 


A. B. 11 Doyle et al. Includes, in the 
exemption from the sales tax, meals served 
in public. 

A. B. 14 Evans. Reduces the age from 
18 to 16 for a contestant in any boxing: 
contest or sparring or wrestling match. 


A. B. 16 Guthrie. Provides that a county 
officer and his deputy, assistant or employee 
who is serving in the Armed Forces shall 
have the right to return to his office prior 
to April 1, 1945. — Municipal and County 
Gov't. 


A. B. 27 Rosenthal et al. Provides that 
no person may be denied public accommo 


dation or amusement because of race, creed 
or color. 

A. B. 42 Niehouse and Evans. Makes it 
a misdemeanor for any employer to discrim- 
inate in the employment of employees be- 
cause of race, color or sex, except as to 
persons who are enemy aliens. — Judiciary. 

A. B. 44, Massion et al. Exempts all 
drugs and medicines from the sales tax. — 
Rev. and Tax. 

A. B. 45 Maloney. Provides a retailers 
gross-receipt tax of 2%.— Rev. and Tax. 

A. B. 48 Howser. Amends section 6.37 
and adds section 6.38 to the School Code, 
relating to the letting of contracts in con- 
nection with any National emergency train- 
ing instruction. It provides, if the govern- 
ing board which has advertised for bids 
and has been unable to secure materials, 
it may secure 3 estimates from bidders and 
purchase such supplies from the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder. Passed by both Assembly 
and Senate 

A. B. 51 Evans. Provides for day nur- 
series for children, 1 to 3, living within 
one mile of an elementary school building, 
and may provide for a nursery school for 
children age 3 to 5. 

A. B. 56 Burkhalter and Debs. Relates 
to the sales and use tax. 

A. B. 77 Rosenthal, Bennett and 
Hawkins. Employment agencies may not 
restrict offers of employment because of 
race, creed or color.— Labor and Capital. 

A. B. 81 Hawkins. Relates to the rate 
of Sales tax. — Rev. and Tax. 

A. B. 91 Thomas. Establishment in the 
California School for the Deaf of separate 
residential school for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren of school age. 

A. B. 113 Howser. An urgency measure, 
to provide that any employee of a board 
of school trustees or board of education in 
a position not requiring certification quali- 
fications, who is ordered to serve with the 
Armed Forces of the U. S. or to serve in 
any civilian war effort or war industry, 
shall regain all rights to his position within 
one year from the date of a treaty of 
peace terminating the hostilities in which 
the U. S. is now engaged. 


A. B. 120 Dills, Ralph C. Amends 
School Code section 3.370, an urgency 
measure, provides that pupils may be ad- 
mitted into junior college without any age 
restriction, if said student has permission 
of high school principal of district in which 
the student resides. — Universities and 
Colleges. 

A. B. 141 Waters, Lyons and Bashore. 
Changes in the income tax law. — Rev. 
and Tax. 

A. B. 143 Weybret. An urgency appro- 
priation for California Polytechnic School. 
Signed by the Governor. — Univ. and Col- 
leges. 

A. B. 147 Thomas. Repeal of the per- 
sonal income tax. — Rev and Tax. 


A. B. 150 Lyon and Bashore. Relates to 


income tax exemptions. — Rev. and Tax. 
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A. B. 152 Johnson. Asks an appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000 to erect a hospital for 
University of California in conjunction with 
the Medical School of the University. — 
Univ. and Colleges. 

A. B. 161 Bashore and Lyons. A tax 
limitation measure, limiting expenditures 
for any political subdivision or district to 
5% over the expenditures for the preced- 
ing year. — Mun. and Co. Gov't. 

A. B. 162 Clarke. Reduces from 18 to 
i7 the age of any person to drive a school 
bus transporting pupils to or from school. 
An urgency measure. Passed by both 
houses. — Motor Vehicles. 

A. B. 164 Leonard. An urgency meas- 
ure during present war. It provides that 
the governing board of a school district 
may determine the holidays to be observed, 
except that schools shall be closed on 4th 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas Day and 
Memorial Day. (Passed on file.) 

A. B. 177 Kraft. An amendment relat- 
ing to sales taxes. — Rev. and Tax. 

A. B. 178 Lyons. An act relating to the 
safety of design and construction of public 
school buildings. Committee on G. E. 
& E. 

A. B. 186 Kilpatrick et al. Exempts 
meals served from the sales tax. — Rev. 
and Tax. 

A. B. 187 Kilpatrick et al. Provides for 
payment of State officers and employees 
on the 15th and 30th of the month. — 
Civil Service and St. Dept. 

A. B. 206 Potter. Changes the Labor 
Code relating to working hours of minors 
for the duration of present war to provide 
that it shall be lawful to employ minors of 
16 years of age or over before 5 a.m. 
and after 10 p.m. and for a maximum of 
10 hours in one day, and not more than 
54 hours per week. 


A. B. 233 Stream, Lowrey and Burns. 
Appropriates $500,000 to University of Cal- 
ifornia for the establishing, equipping and 
maintaining of a College of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

A. B. 236 Watson. Relates to personal 
income taxes. 

A. B. 257 Gannon, et al. Appropriates 
$26,500 for the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health to aid children with impaired 
hearing. — Social Welfare. 

A. B. 274 Kilpatrick. Amends School 
Code section 2.801, relating to claims for 
damages on account of injury to person or 
property. Claims must be filed within one 
year from date of accident, instead of 90 
days as presently provided. 

A. B. 276 Middough, et al. Permits any 
governing board to sell property to the 
Federal government without complying 
with the usual requirement of advertising 
and calling for bids. (Refused passage in 
Assembly.) 

A. B. 277 Middough, et al. Adds section 
6.205 to the School Code to provide that 
the governing board of any school district 
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may rent for not to exceed $200 per year 
any room for one year when the space so 
rented is not required for school purposes. 

A. B. 278 Beck and McMillan. Changes 
School Code sections 5.1104 and 5.1124, 
relating to local teacher retirement systems. 

A. B. 282 Howser. Amends School Code 
section 5.795 relating to the merit system 
for non-certificated employees of school dis- 
tricts and transfers from trustees to Civil 
Service Commission the appointment, trans- 
fer and dismissal of non-certificated ap- 
pointees. 

A. B. 283 McMillan. Adds a new sec- 
tion to the School Code, to provide for 
excused absence (release) of pupils from 
school for participation in religious exer- 
cises or for moral and religious instruction. 
Similar to S. B. 867. 

A. B. 285 Stream and Erwin. An act to 
suspend the personal income taxes for the 
duration. — Rev. and Tax. 

A. B. 286 Lyons and Debs. Permits pub- 
lic agencies to cancel contracts for public 
works when in the judgment of a public 
agency it is to the best interests of the 
public agency or of the United States, in 
the prosecution of the war effort, to discon- 
tinue such contract. — Judiciary. 

A. B. 288 Dickey. An amendment to the 
Retirement law, to provide a $75 per month 
flat retirement salary for teachers at age 
60 or over, for a payment by the teachers 
of $90 per year, and $4,000,000 per year 
from the State. 

A. B. 291 Heisinger. Relates to the lia- 
bility in damages of municipalities, counties, 
and school districts, for injuries to persons 
or property resulting from defective or dan- 
gerous conditions. Provides if the insurance 
cannot be obtained from insurers authorized 
to transact insurance in California, such in- 
surance may, with the approval of the State 
Insurance Commissioner, be procured from 
insurers not authorized to transact insur- 
ance in this State. — Judiciary. 

A. B. 298 Armstrong, Thomas and Price. 
Amends the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
and states that “services performed by an 
individual while registered for full attend- 
ance at and regularly attending an estab- 
lished school, college, or university, and 
services performed during customary vaca- 
tion periods by an individual who intends 
to return or go to school, college or uni- 
versity for the next regular term are not 
subject to unemployment taxes, and no 
worker shall be entitled to benefits based 
upon wages earned for such services.” 

A. B. 307 Sawallisch, et al. Provides for 
Child Care Centers. Signed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

A. B. 308 Howser. Relates to wards of 
the juvenile court. — Judiciary. 

A. B. 337 Beck. Amends School Code 
sections 4.1, 4.785, 4.791 and 4.797, relat- 
ing to the support of the public school sys- 
tem. 

A. B. 361 Middough, et al. Relates to 


the Youth Correction Authority. — Crime 
and Correction. 


A. B. 363 Robertson. Amends School 
Code section 5.409a, relating to absence of 
exchange teachers from duty because of ill- 
ness, and provides that the governing board 
of the district within this State may pay 
the substitute employed to take the place 
and shall deduct the 
amount so paid the substitute from the 
ccmpensation of the teacher. 


A. B. 384 Lowrey, et al. Adds School 
Code section 3.95 and is an urgency meas 
ure. It provides that a board of education 
may maintain schools, at its discretion, on 
any days other than Sunday, December 25, 
January 1, July 4, and Thanksgiving day. 
(Enacted by Legislature. Signed by Gov- 


ernor.) 


A. B. 391 Bashore. Prohibits Depart- 
ments of the State from hiring attorneys, 


other than the Attorney General’s office. — 
Govt. Eff. & Econ. 


A. B. 408 Stream, et al. Provides that in 
grades 9 — 14 in secondary schools, there 
shall be given regular courses of at least 1 
hour for 20 weeks in each school year of 
instruction in Bible reading and study for 
credit. 

A. B. 411 Middough, et al. Relates to 
extension division courses at University of 
California for persons in the Armed Forces. 
— Univ. and Colleges. 


A. B. 412 Middough, et al. Relates to 
the Youth Correction Authority. — Crime 
and Correction. 


A. B. 419 Evans. Authorizes deductions 
from salaries of public employees for pre- 
miums on group life, accident or health 
insurance. — Civil Service and St. Dept. 


A. B. 421 Middough. Adds a new School 
Code section 6.744, providing that govern- 
ing boards of school districts are authorized 
to grant the use of school buildings, grounds 
and equipment without charge to public 
agencies for the purpose of holding exam- 
inations for the selection of personnel. 

A. B. 422 Middough, et al. Adds Section 
5.503-1 to the School Code and provides 
that service by a person under a credential 
authorizing service in the public schools 
only as an instructor in defense training 
classes, shall not be included in computing 
service required to attainment of tenure. 
It is an urgency measure. 


A. B. 424 Middough and Thompson. Re- 
lates to juvenile detention homes. 

A. B. 425 Waters. Adds section 6.737 to 
the School Code and provides that em- 
ployees of school cafeterias are employees 
of the school district. 

A. B. 429 Evans. An amendment to the 
Vehicle Code which provides that motor 
vehicles carrying passengers in intra-city 
transportation shall not carry passengers 
greater in number than 150% of the total 
seating capacity of the -vehicle. — Motor 
Vehicles. 


of .such teacher, 
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A. B. 443 Desmond. Amends School 
Code section 4.965 by striikng out the 
words “at 1 o'clock p.m.” in the provisions 
relating to the canvass of returns of a school 
district election. 

A. B. 475 Gannon et al. Appropriates 
$100,000 to the Adjutant General for main- 
tenance of California High School Cadet 
Corps. — Military Affairs. 

A. B. 487 Bashore. An appropriation 
measure of $2,277,500 to refund to the 
State School Fund and the Endowment 
Fund of University of California money 
borrowed from the Fund in 1873.— Ways 
and Means. 

A. B. 491 Erwin. Amends School Code 
section 2.160, relating to the uniting of 
districts and provides that instead of a ma- 
jority of the families residing in each dis- 
trict, the petition shall be signed by 10 
heads of families residing in the districts, 
and provides that the petition shall be 
acted upon in the same manner as in the 
case of change of boundaries of school dis- 
tricts. 

A. B. 499 Wollenberg, et al. Amends 
School Code section 3.750 to provide that 
until the war is over the governing board 
of any secondary school district shall estab- 
lish courses in military science and tactics. 

A. B. 515 Carlson and Carey. Provides 
an appropriation of $87,000 to University 
of California to establish a School of Public 
Health. — Univ. and Colleges. 

A. B. 521 Johnson. Amends sections 
5.384 and 5.398 to provide that violators 
of certain sections of the Penal Code shall 
have their credentials revoked. 

A. B. 539 Thurman. Amends School 
Code section 3.351 to provide that the gov- 
erning board of a high school district hav- 
ing an assessed valuation of $5,000,000 
may, with the approval of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and State Board of 
Education, establish and maintain one or 
more junior colleges.— Univ. and Col- 
leges. 


A. B. 558 Crowley. Relates to lands for 


California Maritime Academy. — Mun. and 
Co. Govt. 


A. B. 561 Gaffney, et al. Adds a new 
section to the School Code to provide that 
every certificated employee shall be entitled 
to a minimum of 5 days leave for illness, 
with full pay. If such employee does not 
take the full amount of leave allowed in 
any school year, such leave may be ac- 


cumulated from year to year up to a total 
of 25 days. 


A. B. 565 Rosenthal et al. Relates to pay- 
ment of wages. — Labor & Capital. 

A. B. 575 Thomas and Anderson. Re- 
lates to the jurisdiction by the juvenile 
court over persons who engage in conduct 
inimical to the welfare of minors. — Ju- 
diciary. 

A. B. 586 Thurman. Amends School 
Code section 3.760 to provide that except 
in a unified school district the courses of 
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study for any day elementary school located 
in an elementary school district situated in 
a high school district maintaining one or 
more junior high schools shall be 6 years 
or 8 years, at the discretion of the govern- 
ing board of the elementary school district. 
In all other cases, the course-of-study of 
any elementary school shall embrace 8 
years. 

A. B. 587 Crowley. Appropriation for 
California Maritime Academy. Passed both 
houses. — Ways and Means. 

A. B. 604 Dilworth, et al. Minimum sal- 
ary bill, providing $1620 as a minimum 
salary for every full-time certificated em- 
ployee. 

A. B. 641 Waters and Maloney. Relates 
to the income tax. — Rev. and Tax. 

A. B. 644 Miller and Thompson. Adds 
a new section to the Community Recreation 
Enabling Act, to provide that the govern- 
ing body of a school district may require 
persons or organizations desiring to use 
facilities provided by the district at the 
community recreation center shall pay fees 
for such use. 

A. B. 650 Desmond, et al. Relates to the 
income tax. — Revenue and Tax. 

A. B. 658 Crowley. Appropriations for 
California Maritime Academy. Commerce 
and Nav. 


A. B. 665 Potter. Provides for receipt 
and administration of Federal funds for 
physically - handicapped children. — Public 
Health. 


A. B. 715 Robertson. An appropriation 
for real property for Santa Barbara State 
College. — Univ. and Colleges. 


A. B. 743 McMillan. Adds a new sec- 
tion to the School Code relating to the 
issuance of work-permits, to allow minors 
over the age of 12 years to work in street 
occupations of peddling, bootblacking, the 
sale or distribution of newspapers, mag- 
azines, periodicals, or in any other occupa- 
tion pursued in any street or public place. 


A. B. 744 McMillan and Doyle. Adds 
a new Article to the School Code to pro- 
vide that governing boards of school dis- 
tricts, either alone or in cooperation with 
governing boards of any other school dis- 
tricts, may maintain and operate School 
Camps for the district or combinations of 
districts having an average daily attendance 
of 25,000 or more pupils. 


A. B. 745 McMillan. An amendment to 
the Labor Code relating to permits for em- 
ployment of minors in street trades and 
raises the age from 10 to 12 years of age 
when a minor may be employed. It pro- 
vides that minors employed to sell news- 
papers and magazines must be at least 18 
years of age and that they must be sta- 
tioned within well-defined safety zones on 
the sidewalk or on the side of the road or 
the roadway, and that no boy under 14 
years of age may sell or distribute news- 
papers and magazines in the business area 
of any municipality, but permits boys over 


12 years of age to secure work permits to 
carry on such work in properly supervised 
routes in residential areas.— Labor and 
Capital. 

A. B. 763 Crowley. Appropriation act 
for California School for the Blind. — Soc. 
Welfare. 

A. B. 789 Leonard. Amends School Code 
sections 3.30 and 3.33, giving to the super- 
intendent of public instruction the power 
to order closing of educational institutions 
when in his opinion such step is necessary 
for the planting or harvesting of crops. 

A. B. 814 Beck. Relates to the Public 
School system. 

A. B. 817 Beck. Relates to services ren- 
dered by one school district for an adjoining 
district. 

A. B. 821 Beck. Relates to leaves-of- 
absence for State Colleges. 

A. B. 823 Weybret. Appropriation for 
California Polytechnic School. — Univ. and 
Colleges. 

A. B. 824 Weybret. Appropriation for 
California Polytechnic School. — Univ. and 
Colleges. 

A. B. 827 Dilworth. Provides State sup- 
port for kindergartens. 

A. B. 843 Werdel. Amends School Code 
section 6.140, to provide that nothing shall 
restrict any district having more than one 
school from closing permanently or tem- 
porarily any school within the district or 
from establishing additional schools within 
the district. 

A. B. 844 Werdel. Amends School Code 
section 6.100, to provide that governing 
boards may lease as well as purchase real 
property. Same as S. B. 521. 

A. B. 876 Bashore, et al. Relates to the 


income tax. — Rev. and Tax. 


A. B. 885 Bashore, et al. Provides for 
the levying of district taxes. 


A. B. 906 Burkhalter. Amends sections 
6.536 and 6.537. Provides method by which 
a district which has become a branch of a 
County Library system may withdraw from 
such system. 

A. B. 920 McMillan. Adds a new Article 
to the School Code relating to emergency 
apportionments for support in a school dis- 
trict where the average daily attendance is 
at least 10 per cent more than in the cor- 
responding month of the preceding school 
year, and provides $6 per month for each 
such additional unit of average daily at- 
tendance in elementary school districts and 
$9 per month for each additional unit of 
average daily attendance in high school 
districts and $9 per month for each addi- 
tional unit of average daily attendance in 
junior college districts. 

A. B. 946 Gaffney et al. Restricting 
activities of civil service employees. — 
Civil Service & State Depts. 

A. B. 956 Kellems, et al. An act to abol- 
ish Santa Barbara State College and transfer 
the property to University of California for 
the creation of a branch of University of 
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California at Santa Barbara. — Univ. and 
Colleges. 


A. B. 959 Lowrey. Amends School Code 
section 3.493 to provide that during a na- 
tional emergency continuation education 
classes may be maintained during any hours 
of the day or evening. 


A. B. 994 Miller, et al. Relates to liabil- 
ity of governmental agencies and provides 
that such agencies may include, in liability 
insurance, payment of medical, hospital, 
and surgical and funeral benefits to persons 
accidently injured in the operation of motor 
vehicles of the district. — Motor Vehicle. 


A. B. 998 Kilpatrick and Crowley. Re- 
lates to California School for the Blind. 


A. B. 1006 Middough. Provides that the 
governing board of a school district may 
purchase and resell to pupils at cost sup- 
plies used in connection with class work 
which the pupils desire to keep as their 
own property. 

A. B. 1009 Sheridan et al. Authorizes 
public agencies to withhold amounts from 
salaries, to comply with provisions of U. S. 
Internal Revenue laws. — Judiciary. 


A. B. 1051 Robertson. An appropriation 
for Santa Barbara State College. — Ways 
and Means. 


A. B. 1053 Leonard et al. Provides that 
governing boards of any city, county or dis- 
trict may collect taxes for the creation of 
a fund for capital outlays for postwar re- 
construction and improvements. — Mun. 


and Co. Govt. 


A. B. 1057 McCollister. Authorizes the 
investment of surplus funds of the State 
political subdivisions and school districts in 


United States Bonds. — Govt. Eff. and E. 


A. B. 1062 Waters and Fourt. An amend- 
ment to district retirement systems to care 
for payments to the retirement fund by 
persons serving in the Armed Forces or 


the Red Cross. 


A. B. 1063 Burns, et al. Amends School 
Code section 1.91 concerning the driver and 
the definition of a school bus. — Motor 
Vehicles. 

A. B. 1074 Collins et al. Relating to 
working hours for minors. — Labor and 
Cap. 

A. B. 1075 Evans. Provides that the gov- 
erning board of any school district may 
establish educational programs for children 
2 to 5 years of age, in order to supply 
facilities for study of child growth and 
development in connection with courses in 
child care, homemaking, biology, and/or 
parent education. 

A. B. 1077 King et al. Empowers the 
Director of Education to establish and main- 
tain at each State College a student health 
service. 

A. B. 1089 George D. Collins and Gaff- 
ney. Relating to the employment of minors. 

A. B. 1090 T. Fenton Knight. Provides 
a maximum tax rate of $3 per $100 of 
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assessed valuation on all personal property. 
— Rev. and Tax. 

A. B. 1107 Field et al. California Teach- 
ers Association Retirement bill. 

A. B. 1130 Desmond and Gannon. 
Amends the Military and Veterans Code 
to provide that every officer and employee 
of the State, or of any county or school 
district, who is a member of the Armed 
Forces shall receive his salary or compensa- 
tion for the first 30 days of such absence. — 
Military Affairs. 

A. B. 1132 Dilworth. Amends School 
Code section 3.140, to provide that if the 
a.d.a. in any kindergarten shall be 10 or 
less for the school year, the governing body 
of such district may close the kindergarten, 
or may combine the kindergarten with the 
first grade of an elementary school, but in 
such case the kindergarten attendance shall 
not be counted for the apportionment of 
State funds. 

A. B. 1134 Stream. Amends School Code 
section 6.770, relating to the use and serv- 
ice charge of school property as civic cen- 
ters. 

A. B. 1135 Stream. Amends section 
3.480 and adds a new Article to the School 
Code, requiring a tuition fee of not less 
than $1 nor more than $6 for adult day or 
evening classes including war training voca- 
tional classes in any school. 

A. B. 1136 Stream. Amends School Code 
sections 5.710 and 5.711, to provide that 
permanent employees of school districts who 
are to be dismissed because of decrease in 
average daily attendance, shall be notified 
on or before May 15, as provided in sec- 
tion 5.681. 

A. B. 1137 Stream. Provides for the 
printing of the biennial report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

A. B. 1138 Stream. Amends and repeals 
School Code sections relating to permits 
to work and provides that a permit to work 
may be issued to a minor under the age 
of 16 years exempting him from full-time 
day school attendance, and permitting him 
to work outside of school hours for a period 
of time which when added to the time he 
is required by law to attend school shall 
not exceed 8 hours in one day. 

A. B. 1140 Kellems et al. Provides for 
establishment of a School of Aeronautical 
Engineering in University of California at 
Los Angeles. — Univ. and Colleges. 

A. B. 1155 Dilworth. Relates to removal 
from office or employment of public offi- 
cers. — Judiciary. 

A. B. 1157 McMillan et al. Relates to the 
employment of minors. — Labor and Cap. 

A. B. 1167 Brady et al. Relates to the 
employment of minors. — Labor and Cap. 

A. B. 1205 George D. Collins. Adds the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to the panel created by the Youth Correc- 
tion Authority Act. Crime and Correction. 

A. B. 1207 Hastain. Repeals School Code 
section 2.2012, relating to annexation of 


school districts to unified school districts. 

A. B. 1209 Hastain. Amends School 
Code section 3.2 pertaining to rights of all 
school districts to maintain schools. 
as S. B. 487. 

A. B. 1210 Hastain. Amends School 
Code section 1.31 regarding the suspension 
of a pupil. Same as S. B. 486. 

A. B. 1211 Hastain. Amends School 
Code section 6.41, to permit the governing 
board of a district to make arrangements 
for temporary quarters. Same as S. B. 488. 

A. B. 1213 Robertson. Amends School 
Code section 5.751, to provide that substi- 
tutes serving in the place of employees in 
the Armed Services, shall be paid on a 
basis of not less than $1320 per year. 

A. B. 1215 Doyle. Amends School Code 
section 6.30, relating to the letting of con- 
tracts by governing boards of school dis- 
tricts. 

A. B. 1216 Sawallisch. Provides that the 
governing board of each school district em- 
ploying a principal who is required to hold 
an administration credential and in which 
district there is no city or district super- 
intendent of schools, shall employ such 
principal for a term of four years. 

A. B. 1222 Gannon. Provides for con- 
sultant services for the education of hard- 
of-hearing children. 

A. B. 1242 Clarke. 


Same 


Changes the law 


authorizing payment from funds under the 
jurisdiction of a governing board to not 


more than one-half of premiums for group 
life insurance. — Finance and Ins. 

A. B. 1243 Dilworth. Relates to rentals 
paid to Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

A. B. 1249 Thorp. Amends School Code 
section 5.734, relating to salary schedules 
in cities. 

A. B. 1250 Thorp & Clarke. Amends 
School Code section 1.33, relating to dam- 
age to school property. 

A. B. 1251 Thorp and Clarke. Amends 
School Code section 1.50, relating to stu- 
dent body funds. 


A. B. 1252 Werdel. Amends School Code 
section 2.971, to provide that any qualified 
elector shall be eligible to become a mem- 
ber of the city board of education. 
as S. B. 520. 

A. B. 1256 Dilworth. Provides for Child 
Care Centers. 


A. B. 1259 Stream. Amends School Code 
section 5.402, to provide that if a perma- 
nent employee of a school district fails to 
notify the governing board of his district 
before July 1, of his intention to remain, 
or not to remain, after request for such 
notice, credentials and certificates held by 


such employee shall be suspended for one 
year. 


A. B. 1265 Howser. Provides that the 
governing board of a school district may 
place on involuntary leave of absence a 
permanent employee of a junior college 
district whenever the enrollment of students 
in the subject field in which such teacher 


Same 
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is employed is reduced to such an extent 
as to make it necessary to reduce the num- 
ber of permanent employees. Permanent 
employees on such involuntary leave shall 
be so placed in inverse order of employ: 
ment. The employee retains his permanent 
status in the district and the time in absence 
is counted toward retirement. 

A. B. 1274 Bashore. Amends School 
Code section 4.375 and reduces the max- 
imum tax rate of school districts. 

A. B. 1278 Sargent and Knight. Pro- 
vides method of apportionment for summer 
schools at junior colleges. — Univ. and Col. 

A. B. 1287 McMillan and Beck. Amends 
Schools Code sections 1.110, 1.111, 1.120, 
1.122, 1.123 and 1.125, changing the name 
of physical inspector to supervisor of health. 

A. B. 1288 McMillan and Beck. Amends 
School Code section 3.461, relating to spe- 
cial day and evening classes in high school. 

A. B. 1289 McMillan and Beck. Amends 
School Code section 3.421, relating to spe- 
cial day and evening classes in elementary 
schools. 

A. B. 1290 Beck and McMillan. Amends 
School Code section 3.493, to extend the 
time when continuation classes may be held 
from 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

A. B. 1291 Beck and McMillan. Amends 
School Code sections 3.223a, 4.922, and 
adds a section, to include summer schools 
for a district maintaining one or more high 
schools. 

A. B. 1292 Beck and McMillan. Amends 
School Code section 4.922, to permit the 
inclusion of summer school attendance in 
counting average daily attendance. 

A. B. 1305 Watson. Adds a new section 
to the Code to provide that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction shall appoint 
a state committee of 15 to assist county 
committees, appointed by the county super- 
intendent, to study proposed changes in dis- 
trict boundaries. If the committees approve 
the proposed changes, they are then sub- 
mitted to the electors. 

A. B. 1310 Waters. Changes the law 
governing the transfer of school territory 
from one school district to another. 

A. B. 1314 Johnson. Amends School 
Code section 5.120, to provide for revoca- 
tion or suspension of credentials granted by 
State Colleges. 


A. B. 1315 Johnson. An urgency meas: 
ure to provide that during any national 
emergency declared by the President of the 
United States, a pupil is eligible to attend 
school in a district other than the one in 
which the pupil resides if the school in the 
district where the pupil resides is two miles 
or more from his place of residence. 

A. B. 1316 Johnson. A tenure proposal 
for employees of State Colleges not under 
State civil service. 

A. B. 1317 Johnson. Provides for leaves: 
of-absence for employees of State Colleges 
who have entered the Armed Forces. 


A. B. 1318 Johnson. Amends Schoo! 
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Code sections 5.129, 5.344 and 5.534, to 
protect the credentials, and tenure and con- 
tractual rights of teachers serving in the 
Armed Forces. 

A. B. 1319 Johnson. Repeals Political 
Code sections relating to certain credentials 
for teachers of the blind and deaf. 

A. B. 1325 Johnson. Appropriation for 
University of California.— Ways and 
Means. 

A. B. 1356 Sawallisch. Relates to county 
superintendents of schools. 


A. B. 1383 Bashore. Provides for the 
operation of dormitories, cafeterias and stu- 
dent stores at State Colleges. 


A. B. 1388 Crowley. Relates to California 
Maritime Academy. — Govt. Eff. and E. 


A. B. 1427 Watson. Amends School 
Code sections 4.873 and 4.885, relating to 
apportionments to high school districts. 


A. B. 1438 Crowley. Appropriation for 
the California Maritime Academy. — Govt. 
Eff. and E. 


A. B. 1444 Gaffney et al. Amends School 
Code section 3.735-2, to provide permanent 
exemption from physical education to any 
pupil while regularly enrolled in a course 
of military science and tactics. 


A. B. 1445 Gaffney et al. Amends School 
Code section 3.735-2, relating to exemption 
from physical education. 


A. B. 1449 Dilworth. Provides that the 
governing board of an elementary school 
district may establish a grade below the first 
grade for children 41/4, years and over who 
are not of the minimum age required for 
admission to the first grade. 


A. B. 1458 Gaffney et al. Amends School 
Code section 5.770 relating to compensa- 
tion of persons in technical positions not 
requiring certification qualifications. 


A. B. 1464 Burns et al. Provides for a 
uniform and centralized program of con- 
struction repair and improvements for State 
Colleges. 


A. B. 1500 Dilworth. Amends School 
Code sections relating to certification and 
also provides for registration of credentials 
by county superintendent. 


A. B. 1502 Burkhalter. Amends School 
Code section 6.370 by removing from the 
section the provision that high schools shall 
use only such textbooks as are officially 
listed by the State Board of Education, and 
provides that the governing board of each 
high school district shall adopt such text- 
books for use as it shall deem desirable. 


A. B. 1503 Burkhalter. Relates to pro- 


grams in connection with national defense. 


A. B. 1504 Gaffney et al. Provides for 
the display of the National Flag and the 
California Bear Flag. Same as S. B. 701. — 
Rules. 


A. B. 1526 Gannon and Desmond. Sick- 
leave for employees exempt from Civil 
Service. — Civil Service and St. Depts. 


A. B. 1542 Guthrie et al. Appropriation 


for University of California. — Univ. and 
Colleges. 

A. B. 1554 Gannon. Amends School 
Code section 4.270, to define junior college 
pupils as those who are legal residents of 
the county not in military service, and who 
have not been previously graduated from a 
junior college and who are enrolled in a 
junior college for a specified number of 
hours per week. 

A. B. 1584 Johnson. Repeals School 
Code section 2.1321, which provides for a 
State Board of Education. Same as S. B. 
831. 

A. B. 1585 Johnson. Provides that the 
Department of Education shall succeed to 
all the duties, powers, purposes, and re- 
sponsibilities of the State Board of Educa- 
tion except those vested in the board by 
the Constitution. Same as S. B. 832. 

A. B. 1590 Johnson. Relates to appro- 
priations for the University of California. 
— Univ. and Colleges. 

A. B. 1601 Debs et al. Amends sections 
relating to the counting of attendance at 
junior colleges on an annual attendance 
basis instead of average daily attendance. 
Fixes 525 hours as basis for unit of a.d.a. 
— Univ. and Colleges. 

A. B. 1602 Stream and Burns. Relates 
to appropriations for University of Califor- 
nia. — Univ. and Colleges. 

A. B. 1605 Dilworth, et al. Relates to 
schools of cosmetology. — Public Health. 
A. B. 1635 Debs. Amends School Code 
sections relating to credentials and repeals 
sections relating to credentials. Provides 
that each credential except those for de- 
fense teaching shall be for life unless re- 
voked in the manner provided in the Code. 

A. B. 1650 Hastain et al. Relates to em- 
ployment of minors. 

A. B. 1666 Debs and Johnson. Pro- 
vides that for the duration of the war, pu- 
pils of a school district who have entered 
the Armed Forces shall be counted in de- 
termining a.d.a. for the school year 1942-43, 
and each year thereafter until the war 
ceases. 

A. B. 1672 Field, et al. Provides aid to 
counties, cities and districts for civilian de- 
fense purposes. — Military Affairs. 

A. B. 1698 Dunn. Relates to absentee 
voting by members of the Armed Forces. 
— Elections. 

A. B. 1699 Dunn. Relates to Civil Serv- 
ice employees who enter Armed Forces. 
— Civil Service and St. Depts. 

A. B. 1717 Robertson. Provides facil- 
ities to discover children with impaired 
hearing. Similar to A. B. 1222. — Social 
Welfare. 

A. B. 1728 Gaffney and Collins. Provid- 
ing salary and wage increases for State 
employees. — Govt. Eff. and E. 

A. B. 1733 Hawkins and McMillan. Re- 
lates to Child Care centers. — Ways and 
Means. 


A. B. 1744 Kilpatrick. Provides that the 
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Director of Education shall prepare a book 
containing the national anthems and patrio- 
tic songs of each of the English-speaking 
nations allied with the United States, and 
the patriotic songs of the United States. 

A. B. 1776 Call. Relates to filing of 
statements by persons or organizations pro- 
moting old age pensions. — Social Wel- 
fare. 

A. B. 1800 Thurman. Appropriation for 
University of California. — Univ. and Col- 
leges. 

A. B. 1807 Allen. Provides Adjutant 
General shall establish rules and regula- 
tions for California Military Cadet Corps. 
— Military Affairs. 

A. B. 1821 Collins, George et al. Relates 
to charges for State printing and providing 
for the furnishing of public documents to 
libraries and schools without 


Govt. Eff. and E. 


A. B. 1842 Desmond. Provides that food 
shall not be served or sold at any cafeteria 
operated by a school district to anyone ex- 
cept pupils and employees of the school 
district. 

A. B. 1848 Denny. Adds new School 
Code sections relating to changing district 
boundaries. 


A. B. 1849 Gannon. Provides for the 
establishment of high school cadet compa- 


charge. — 


nies in high schools having 100 or more 
male students, and empowers the Adju- 
tant General to commission commandants 
and other officers. — Military Affairs. 


A. B. 1852 Hastain. Provides that no 
persons shall be refused employment by 
reason of his membership or nonmember- 
ship in any fraternal organization. — Labor 


and Cap. 


A. B. 1860 Sargent. Relates to the edu- 
cation of mentally-handicapped children. 


A. B. 1864 McMillan. Provides for the 
regulation by the State Board of Education 
of private vocational schools. 


A. B. 1887 Robertson. Abolishes the 
State Curriculum Commission and creates 
school-textbook panels of 5 teachers to 
evaluate each group of textbooks offered 
for adoption. 


A. B. 1906 Johnson. Relates to Federal 
monies received for the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Fund. 


A. B. 1907 Johnson. Adds new School 
Code sections, to provide that combina- 
tions of successive eligibility lists may be 
made whenever dearth of available eligibles 
make such combinations desirable. Suc- 
cessive 90-day temporary appointments may 
be made in the absence of an appropriate 
eligibility list, for a total of more than 6 
months in any one year. The sections are 
repealed 6 months after the war is over. 

A. B. 1908 Johnson. Relates to military 
leave of non-certificated school employees. 

A. B. 1909 Johnson. Provides that in 
connection with any work camp maintained 
by a school district, the district may con- 
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duct such classes for such hours and days 
as the governing board of the district may 
provide. 


Assembly Constitutional 
Amendments and 
Resolution 


A. C. A. 9 Robertson et al. Equal rights 
for men and women. 
A. C. A. 14 Stream. A tax-limitation 


amendment, providing that no property 
taxed according to value shall be taxed in 
excess of 144% of its assessed value for 
all State, county, city and county, munici- 
pal, school district, and other local pur- 
poses. 

A. C. R. 28 Hawkins. Provides that 
University of California be requested to 
have prepared and made available, without 
cost to the members of the Armed Serv- 
ices and members of the Merchant Ma- 
rine, extension courses fitted to their needs. 


Senate Education Committee 


Herbert W. Slater, Chairman 
Box 96 


Santa Rosa 


Covelo 


George M. Biggar 


John Harold Swan 
1133 Marian Way 
Sacramento 


Clarence C. Ward 


Chris N. Jespersen 
Atascadero 


Charles H. Deuel 
396 East 4th Street 


Chico Redding 


220 La Arcada Bldg. 
Santa Barbara 


Oliver J. Carter 
Carter Building 


Hugh P. Donnelly 
953 Sierra Drive 
Turlock 


Byrl R. Salsman 
2030 Webster Street 
Palo Alto 


Assembly Education Committee 


Nelson S. Dilworth, Chairman 
Rt. 1, Box 18 


Ralph C. Dills 


Lester A. McMillan 


Hemet 


Lloyd W. Lowrey 
Rumsey 


Julian Beck 
423 Hagar Street 
San Fernando 


Ralph M. Brown 
915 Carolyn Avenue 
Modesto 


Everett G. Burkhalter 
11005 Morrison Street 
N. Hollywood 


George A. Clarke 
Rt. 1, Box 105 
Le Grand 


George D. Collins Jr. 
1456 Union Street 
San Francisco 


Ernest E. Debs 
2324 Teviot Street 
Los Angeles 


1505 N. Spring Street 
Compton 


Thomas J. Doyle 
4333 Griffin Avenue 
Los Angeles 


Francis Dunn Jr. 
1634 69th Avenue 
Oakland 


John W. Evans 
4813 S. Western Avenue 
Los Angeles 


Edward M. Gaffney 
2081 15th Street 
San Francisco 


Harvey E. Hastain 
277 W. K Street 
Brawley 


Gardiner Johnson 
765 San Luis Road 
Berkeley 


T. Fenton Knight 
4850 Oakwood Avenue 
La Canada 


2726 Forrester Drive 
Los Angeles 


Mrs. Kathryn T. Niehouse 
4889 Bancroft Street 
San Diego 


Alfred W. Robertson 
1524 Garden Street 
Santa Barbara 


Lothrop Smith 
568 N. Milton Drive 
San Gabriel 


Charles W. Stream 
664 Del Mar Avenue 
Chula Vista 


John F. Thompson 
Rt. 4, Box 299 
San Jose 


Charles M. Weber 
300 Ist Natl Bank Bldg. 
Stockton 


Assembly University and College Committee 


Gardiner Johnson, Chairman 


765 San Luis Road 
Berkeley 


Jesse Randolph Kellems 
454 Cuesta Way, Bel Air 
Los Angeles 


Glenn M. Anderson 
582 N. Hawthorne Blvd. 
Hawthorne 


Elwyn S. Bennett 
918 S. Fraser Avenue 
Los Angeles 


Bernard R. Brady 
886 39th Avenue 
San Francisco 


Michael J. Burns 
1644 Summer Street 
Eureka 


Lloyd W. Lowrey 
Rumsey 


Lester A. McMillan 
2726 Forrester Drive 
Los Angeles 


Raup Miller 
2237 El Camino Real 
Palo Alto 


Alfred W. Robertson 
1524 Garden Street 
Santa Barbara 


Albert C. Wollenberg 
2748 Steiner Street 
San Francisco 
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Dr. D. Lloyd Nelson 


Dr. C. C. TRILLINGHAM, County 
Superintendent of Schools, has announced 
the appointment of Dr. D. Lloyd Nelson 
as assistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of business and finance. 


Dr. Nelson was among the first three 
candidates in a recent civil service examina- 
tion given by Civil Service Department. 
Previous to his acceptance of this position, 
he was employed as Assistant Director of 
Operations for Los Angeles City Schools. 
Other positions held by him have been 
superintendent of Temple School District, 
1937-42, and teacher, vice-principal, and 
principal in Arcadia Schools from 1929-37. 


He received his degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation from the University of Southern 
California. His dissertation was written on 
“Public Schools’ Fidelity Bonds,” which has 
resulted in an entirely new public school 
bond giving better coverage at cheaper 
rates for many of the public schools in the 
United States. He completed his master’s 
degree at Stanford and his bachelor’s de- 
gree at Abilene Christian College, Texas. 
Dr. Nelson is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
and the California, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business Officials; 
and is also co-author of the California 
State-adopted history textbook, Yesterday, 
the Foundation of Today, which has been 
adopted in many of the larger cities 
throughout the United States. 


The appointment of Dr. Nelson com- 
pletes the reorganization of the Office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools as ap- 
proved by the County Board of Supervisors 
upon recommendation of Dr. Trillingham. 


* * * 


Taft City Division (Kern County) of 
California Teachers Association officers for 
1943 are: Dorothy Boring, president; Beth 
Spears, vice-president; Mrs. Edna McGuire, 
secretary-treasurer; Ernest Cuthbertson, state 
representative; Mrs. Marie Logue, Central 
Section representative; Waldo Williams, 
division council representative; Anne Ax- 
tell and Mrs. Mildred Pyatt, classroom 
teachers representatives. 


* * 


Apecs (Address Box 507, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 525 West 120 Street, New York 
City) is the illustrated news-bulletin of the 
Experiment in Applied Economics now 
being conducted in the rural schools of 
three states, “toward obtaining that better- 
fed, better-clad, better-housed post-war 
America to which we all look forward.” 
Harold F. Clark is director of the experi- 
ments. The excellent bulletin is of practi- 
cal interest to California rural teachers. 
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TWO NEW OUTSTANDING BOOKS — 


LIBRARIANS Answer the Victory Call... 
“INFORMATION 










HOW MANY? HOW MUCH?—Grade | 
LET'S FIND OUT — Grade 2 


Complete the Iroquois New Standard Arithmetic Series —For Grades 1-8 
By 
DeGroat -- Young -- Patton 


This Very Successful Series Is Distinguished for Its — 


SIMPLICITY OF PRESENTATION 

SCIENTIFIC DRILL ON THE BASIC NUMBER COMBINATIONS 
STEP-BY-STEP DEVELOPMENT OF ALL PROCESSES FOR EACH GRADE 
SELECTION OF MATERIALS FROM LIFE SITUATIONS 

EMPHASIS ON MEANING AND REASONING 

COMPLETE PROGRAM OF CUMULATIVE TESTS AND REVIEWS 


Built for pupils, Tae Iroquois NEw STANDARD ARITHMETICS give power in the use of 
numbers for school and for life. The percentage of failures is remarkably low wher- 
ever these arithmetics are used. Write for complete information. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, NEw York 
New York CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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of wartime problems is found in 

every library .. . librarians have 
become the Staff Officers in our war 
of brains and nerves. It’s a proud and 
important duty to direct these new 
readers to better ways of defending 
and helping their country! Always a 
place of relaxation, solace and inspira- 
tion, the library now finds itself Gen- 
eral Headquarters for morale and 
“know-how.” Nutrition, military tac- 
tics, cargo-stowage, machine shop practice, automobile 
mechanics, mathematics ... a galaxy of impressive new sub- 
jects, with equally impressive new groups of intent readers! 
It’s a fine job to have . . . helping Democracy’s brainwork 
outwit the Axis, and we at Gaylords’ consider it a privilege 
to help in every way we can, towards easier and more effec- 
tive use of the library. 


Vi and serious study of all sorts 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


...+On most of our library 
supplies and furniture is still 
possible, in spite of war-time 
restrictions and the heavy de- 
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Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 
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AKE TTER LIBRARY 





PLEASE!” 
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spot it every time 
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we Sy S 
ot ome people, some things, naturally bring a friendly re- 
| sponse. Coca-Cola has spent 57 years earning such a friendly 
response from millions...confidence in its goodness, its 


quality and in its unique ability to refresh you. 


Coca-Cola had to be good to get where it is. A 
blend of flavors gives it delicious taste that sets 
it apart. There’s unique goodness about its 


energy-giving refreshment. 


The only thing like Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, 
itself,—the trade-marked product of The 
Coca-Cola Company. 
* *k * 
Wartime limits the supply of Coca-Cola. Those times 
when you cannot get it, remember: Coke, being first 


choice, sells out first. Ask for it each time. 


Ever notice that 
wherever people go 
to have fun, such as 
here at Central Park 
Zoo, you find they 
are usually having 
ice-cold Coca-Cola, 
too. Its taste and 
quick refreshment 
always “belong”. 


The best is 
always the better buy! 





